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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
Section I. GENERAL 

1101. DEFINITION 

A Marine Corps sniper is defined as a 
Marine who has been carefully screened and se- 
lected, has undergone comprehensive training in 
advanced infantry and marksmanship techniques, 
and has been assigned MOS 8541. The sniper’s 
training, combined with the inherent accuracy of 
his rifle, firmly establishes him as a valuable 
addition to the weapons available to the infantry 
commander. 

1102. MISSION 

The primary mission of a sniper in 
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combat is to support combat operations by deliv- 
ering precision fire on selected targets from 
concealed positions. 
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Section n. SNIPER ORGANIZATION 



1201, OPERATIONAL CONCEPT 

The two-man sniper team is the basic 
operational organization for the employment of 
snipers^ These teams will be trained and main- 
tained on an additional/collaterai duty basis with- 
in the infantry battalions and the reconnaissance 
battalions. 

1202, SNIPER TEAM 

Each sniper team should consist of a 
leader (corporal 0311/8541) and a scout-sniper 
(laxKe corporal 0311/8541). Each team is 
equif^ed with a sniper rifle with telescc^ic si^ts, 
a standard service rifle, and a wide-ar^le binoc- 
ular for observation and target seeking. Each 
sniper will be armed with the pistol^ caliber . 45, 
in addition to the rifle. 

1203, RESPONSIBIUTIES 

a. Battalion Commanders . — The infantry 
and reconnaissance battalion commanders are re- 
sponsible for the assignment and training of sniper 
teams on an additional/collateral duty basis. As a 
minimum, sufficient teams should be trained to 
permit assignment of one team to each rifle or 
reconnaissance company as required. 

b. Sniper Employment Officer . — One 
officer or staff noncommissioned officer within 
the battalion headquarters should be assigned 
additional duty as smper employment officer 
directly responsible to the tettalion commander 
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for the operational efficiency of the designated 
sniper teams. He advises the commander in 
matters of sniper employment, supervises 
sniper training, and ensures that proper main- 
tenance and security is provided for sniper 
weapons and equipment. 

c. Team Leader . - -The sniper team 
leader is responsible for the effective employ- 
ment of his team and the care d its weapons 
and equipment. When attached, he assists the 
commander of the supported unit in the control 

of the team and makes recommendations relative 
to team employment. 
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Section m. SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 



1301. GENERAL 

Candidates for sniper training must be 
carefully screened. The r^orous training pro- 
gram and the great personal risk in combat re- 
quire h%h motivation and the ability to learn a 
variety of skills. Aspiring snipers must have an 
excellent record and be screened by their unit 
commander to determine their potential aptitude 
as a sniper. 

1302. REQUIREMENTS 

Marksmanship . --The suiper trainee 
must be an expert marksman. Repeated annual 
qualification as expert is most desirable. Suc- 
cessful participation in the annual competition- in- 
arms program and an extensive hunting back- 
ground also indicate a good sniper potential. 

b. Physical Condition. - -The sniper, 
often employed in extended operations with very 
little sleep, food, or water, must be in out- 
standing physical condition. Good health means 
better reflexes, better muscular control, and 
more stamina. The self-confidence and control 
which come from athletics, especially team 
sports, are definite assets to a sniper trainee. 

(1) Glasses . --Glasses are a liabili- 
ty to a sniper. Although many expert riflemen 

fine combat Marines wear them, glasses re- 
flecting light can betray a sniper’s concealment. 
Eyesight is the sniper's prime tool and he can be 
rendered helpless by losing or damaging his 
glasses. 

(2) Smokir^ . --A sniper should be a 
nonsmoker. Smoke or an unsuppressed smoker's 
cough can betray the sniper's position, and even 
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though he may not smoke while on a mission, re- 
frainment may cause nervousness and irritation 
which lower his efficiency. 

(3) Left -Handedness . - -Unless highly 
qualified, a sniper should not be a left-handed 
rifle shot. Tbe additional movement required to 
operate the bolt over the top of the scope in- 
creases the danger of detection. 

c. Mental Condition. — An infantry Ma- 
rine, in the heat of battle, kills the enemy emo- 
tionally and reflexively, lest he be killed himself. 
A sniper, however, must kill calmly and delib- 
erately, shooting carefully selected targets. He 
must not be susceptible to emotions of anxiety or 
remorse. Candidates, for instance, whose moti- 
vation towards sniper training rests mainly in 
the desire for prestige which may accrue to them 
from performing a unique function, may not be 
capable of the cold rationality which the sniper's 
job requires. A proper mental condition cannot 
be taught or instilled by training. Psychiatric 
screening must determine that certain essential 
mental qualities are inherent to the candidates. 

(1) Intelligence . --A sniper’s duties 
require a wide variety of skills. He must learn, 
for example, ballistics, ammunition types and 
capabilities, adjustment of optical devices, radio 
operation and procedure, observations and adjust- 
ment of artillery fire, map and compass reading, 
and military intelligence collecting and reporting. 
In sniper team operations involving prolonged 
independent employment, the sniper must display 
effective decisiveness, self-reliance, good judg- 
ment, and common sense. Trainees must be 
selected from personnel of high intelligence level. 

(2) Equanimity . - -Many well-disci - 
plined individuals can rapidly compose them- 
selves after a fleeting surrender to excitement, 
fear, or indecisiveness. But, in the sniper’s 
profession, even an instant of uncontrolled 
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emotion can be fatal. The sniper must possess 
true equanimity, a perpetual self-possession and 
serenity which fosters maturity and patience. 

d. Fielder aft . - -The sniper must be able 
to reach his firing position undetected and must 
be able to use such indicaiers as unusual behavior 
of wildlife to locate his target. A background in 
the outdoors, such as a trapper, forest ranger, 
etc., will often Identify a potential sniper. * 
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CHAPTER 2 
SNIPER TRAINING 
Section I. GENERAL 



2101. SCOPE 

a. Purpose . — The information contained 
in this and the following chapters is intended to 
provide uniform method and guidance in sniper 
training. The procedures and techniques used 
herein are predicated on the assumption that the 
candidate, when selected for sniper training, is 
an outstanding Marine who possesses a high de- 
gree of proficiency in marksmanship and tactics. 

b. Objectives. - -The training objectives 
are to develop in every potential sniper: 

(1) The confidence, will, knowletfee, 
and skills required to become an effective sniper. 

(2) The ability to instinctively apply 

correct procedures and techniques when 
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functioning in combat whether as an individual or 
as a team member. 

c. Training Prt^ram . — The decree of 
proficiency attained by a sniper is directly related 
to the instruction he receives. A well-organized 
sniper training program will offer the following 
subjects in the sequence shown: ^ee app. B for 
a syllabus of training. ) 

(1) Sniper equipment. 

(2) Care and cleaning of equipment. 

(3) Marksmanship trainii^. 

(4) Tai^et detection. 

(5) Range estimation, 

(6) Holds and leads. 

(7) Intelligence collection and re- 
porting. 

(8) Camouflage and concealment. 

(9) Individual movement. 

(10) Survival, evasion, and escape- 

til) Arm-and-hand s^nals. 

(12) Employment in combat. 

Other Considerations - —The following 
additional points should be considered in planning 
sniper training: 

(1) Leve l at Which Conducted- - -Small 
units are not capable of providing adequate sniper 
training. A uniform syllabus and quality instruc- 
tion can be guaranteed only in a centralized school 
under regiment or division control. 

(2) Equipment . — The sniper must be 
furnished the best available equipment. 

(3) Incentive . --Competition should 
be arranged as often as possible among sniper 
teams and between the sniper platoons. 

(4) Instruction Objectives. --Every 
period of instrumion must have an objective which 
the sniper can understand. He must know what he 
is expected to be able to do or what he is to have 
learned by the end of each period of instruction. 

(5) Qualified Instructors, --The 



instructors must have a thorough knowle^e of the 
principles and techniques outlined in this manual. 

(6) Standards of Achievement . - -High 
standards of achievement in marksmanship and 
field subjects must be set and maintained for each 
trainee. The Sniper Qualification Course (see 
app. C) establishes the marksmanship proficiency 
level expected of Marine Corps sniper candidates. 
A common measure of field subjects proficiency 
cannot be applied since each trainee's knowledge 
will vary with background and length of service. 

(7) Additional Training . --Sniper 
training, when feasible, should also include use 
of the compass, terrain appreciation, adjust- 
ment of artillery fire, telephone procedure, and 
message writing. 

(8) Team Training. — The team aspect 
of sniper training should be emphasized at all 
times to ensure optimum effectiveness of the 
sniper/observer team during employment, 

but not to the extent that one sniper could not 
operate alone when warranted. 
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To attain the required degree of proficiency, 
the sniper must bo trained in the use of special 
items of ordnance and equipment peculiar to his 
role. He will learn to use a rifle eqpaipped with a 
telescopic sight having long-range capabilities; ob- 
servation aids, such as scopes and binoculars; 
competition grade ammunition; and other items 
such as compasses, maps, range cards, and night 
firii^ devices. Ho must know the proper tech- 
niques in the use of this equipment and familiarize 
himself with its capabilities and limitations. He 
must also constantly apply preventive and correc- 
tive maintenance to ensure long life and the proper 
operation of his equipment. This section will 
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Figure 1. — Rifle, 7.62mm Sniper, M40. 



discuss the sniper's rifle and scope. 

3102. SNIPER RIFLE 

The sniper rifle used by the Marine Corps 
is a commercial model, bolt action, 7.62mm rifle 
with a medium heavy barrel for improved accur- 
acy. It is fitted with a top mounted telescope base 
to which the sniper scope can be readily attached 
without special tools. Although the tabulated data 
for this rifle cites the maximum rai^e as 1,000 
meters, snipers have made kills at greater raises, 

a. Rifle, 7.62mm, Sniper, M4Q. --TheM4Q 
sniper rifle is a bolt action, shoulder weapon, (see 
fig. 1) and is furnished with a special carryii^ 
ca.se (see fig. 2) of lightweight metal construction 
with force fitted top and bottom liners. These 
liners, made of sponge rubber^ are not designed to 
fit the rifle but are to hold the rifle and scope in 
position when the case is closed- There is ample 
room Inside the case for cleaning gear and acces- 
sories. 

(1) Safety . - -The safety lever is 
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Figure 2. *>M40 Rifle With Special Carrying Cas<^. 



located at the right rear d the receiver Ung, be- 
hind the bolt handle. When in the forward position. 
U is ready to fire; when Co the rear, it is safe. 

P) Bolt S top Release. - -A holt sic^> re- 
16 located inside the trigger guard just for- 
ward of the tri^er. When depressed^ It allows the 
bolt to be removed from the rifle. 

(3) Floor Plate Latch . -'-The floor plate 
latch is in the front end of the trigger guard. When 
the serrated detent inside the guard is depresst^d. 
the floor plate and ammunition are released. (Sec 
fig. 3.) 

(4) Telescope Mounti^ . —The re- 
ceiver ring and bridge are drilled and lapped for 
mounting the telescope. 

(5) Tabulated Data 



Caliber 7.62mm. NATO 

Length 43.5 Inches 

Weight B pounds, 10 ounces 



Weight with Red- 
fleld scope. . . 9 pounds. 8 ounces 
Barrel length 
(medium 

heavy) 24 Inches 
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Lands and 

grooves 

Twist, right 

hand 

Trigger weight 
(recom • 
mended) . . . . . 
Magazine 
capacity . . . . . 
Maximum 
effective 
range 



6 

I turn in 10 inches 

3 to 5 pounds 
5 rounds 

1,000 meters 



3103. RIFLE TELESCOPE 



a. General . —The point accuracy require- 
ment for snipers necessitates the use of advanced 
sighting equipment in conjunction with the most ac- 
curate rifle available. The sights should contain 
precision ground lenses of the highest quality for 
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Figure? 4. --pi>tical System. 



clarity aiKi magnification. The fine reticles or 
crosshairs permit an unobstructed view of the 
target and facilitate exact placement of the sights 
on any portion of the target. The telescope that 
the Marine sniper will use is the Kcdfiold 3x9 
variable. It is a precision instrument of ruined 
construction and can be easily mounted on the 
sniper rifle. 

{IJ Optical System . - -The optical 
system (see fig. 4) consists of an objective lens 
which produces, at focal plane "A, " an image of 
the target which is upside down and backward. 

The erector system 'looks at” this image and pro- 
duces another image partially magnified at point 
"B. " and returns the image to its correct position. 
The eyepiece lenses then magnify the true imago 
for the eye to see. 

(2) Resolving Power . — Resolvitig 
power is the ability of the eye to distinguish detail 
in ideal light. {Sec fig. 5.) The average unaided 
eye can distinguish 1-inch detail at 100 yards. Mag- 
nification, combined with good design of optics, per- 
mit resolution of this 1-inch divided by the magnifi- 
cation. Thus, a 1/4-inch detail can be seen with a 
4X scope and 1/6-iiKh detail with a 6X. An object 



viewed from 600 yards through a 6X scope will have 
the same clarity as though viewed by the naked eye 
from 100 yards. 
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Figure 5. •-Resolving Power. 



(3) Lens Coatings. - -Lens surfaces are 
coated with a hard film of magnesium fluoride for 
maximum light transmission. Proper coating in- 
creases the transmission to at least 86%. With un- 
coated lenses, about 45% of the light entering the 
scope is lost. 

(4) Exit Pupil . --The same circle of 
light seen in the eyepiece lens when a scope is held 
at arm's length is called the exit pupil. To allow 
for none ri tic al alignment of the eye on the scope 
axis when in an awkward or quick shooting position, 
the exit pupil should be slightly larger than the pu- 
pil of the human eye. This is known as ”eye free- 
dom. ” 

Field of View . --Field of view is the 
diameter of the picture seen through a scope and is 
usually expressed in "feet at hundreds of yards. ” 
(See fig. 6.) Generally, the higher tlie power, the 
smaller the field. While a wide field may help lo- 
cate movii^ enemy more readily, there are prac- 
tical limits. The widest fields are most frequently 
achieved at the expense of other desirable charac- 
teristics Such as power magnification, eye relief. 
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200 YARDS 

100 YARDS 
Z' B" 



Figure 6. - -Field of View. 

and clarity to the edge of the field. 

b. Teleacope, RedfUld. 3x9 Varia ble . - - 
The rifle telescc^e, 3x9 variabie. is is sued with 
the rifle, caliber 7.62. model 40. (See fig. 7.) 
The telescope and the mount are numbered to 
correspond wUh the serial number of the rifle to 
which they are factory matclued. The lelesct^ 
must be prt^erly mounted and adjusted. When 
mounted, the locking screws must be tightened 
to prevent any movement of the sc<^e. or Loss nf 
zero will result. Adjustment for focus and eye 
relief must be made before use. 

(1} ^bulated Data 

Weight 12. 5 ounces 

Length 12 3/4 inches 

Magnification 

(variable). . . . 3x9 power ad- 
jtistable 

£ye relief Between 2 and 

3 Inches 

Adjustments. . . Internal (1/2- 

minute grad- 
uations 

Reticle Crosshairs 

Lenses Coated 
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Figure 7. - -Telescope, Rifle, 
Redfield 3x9 Variable. 



(2) i^liustments 

(a) Focus . --Il is vitally imporianl 
that the Redfield scope be focused to the Individuars 
eye. Wilh the scope at its highest power setting, 
the eyepiece is adjusted until the reticle is out of 
focus. (Since this telescope is equli^ed with a non- 
removable eyepiece, there need te no concern about 
its accidental removal.) The scope is pointed at a 
bright background and the eyepiece is readjusted 
until the reticle appears sharp and clear to the 
glance. THE EYFPIECE IS LOCKED IN FOCUS 
WITH A KNURLED LOCKING RING AND MUST NOT 
BE CHANGED. 

(b) Parallax. - -The tclesc<^e has 
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TEST FOR APPEARANCE OF PARALLAX 




WHEN THE EYE TS 
CENTERED IN THE 
SCOPE AND THE 
CROSSHAIR APPEARS 
CENTERED OK THE 
OaiECT 




YOU MOVE YOUR HEAD 
SUGHTLY TO THE LEFT 
THEN and THE ODIECT MOVES 
OFF CENTER OF THE 
SCOPE, PARALLAX IS 
PRESENT 



NO PARALLAX IS PRESENT WHE*N THE HEAD CAN BE 
MOVED SUGHTI.Y IN ANY DIRECTION AND THE CROSS 
HAIR STAYS CENTERED ON THE OBJECT. 



NOTE: MAKE THIS TEST AT A RANGE OF 500 METERS OR MORE 



Figure 8. --Test For Parallax. 



been factory adjusted for parallax and requires no 
adjustment by the sniper. The Rodfield variable 
is adjusted parallax-free at approximately 100 
yards. At distances other than 100 yards, the 
scope will exhibit an amount of parallax too small 
to be significant. FACTORY TOOLS ARE RE- 
QUIRED FOR ADJUSTING PARALLAX ON THIS 
SCOPE. ONLY AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL WILL 
MAKE ADJUSTMENTS. [Sec 8.) 

(c) Eye Relief. - -When issued, 
the telescope is sot all the way forward in the 
mounting rings. There are only about 1 1/2 inches 




Figure 9. ^-Eye Relief. 



of rearward movement possible. (Sec fig, 9.) 

Since the scope cannot be moved forward, it may 
become necessary for the sniper to move his 
head back on the comb of the stcck until a full field 
of view is seen through the glass. CAUTION: THE 
TELESCOPE IS POSITIONED ABOVE AND EX- 
TENDS TO THE REAR OE THE RECEIVER BRIDGE 
CAUSING THE HEAD TO BE HELD HIGH FOR 
SIGHTING. IF THE PROPER EYE RELIEF AND 
SPOT WELD ARE NOT MAINTAINED, RECOIL 
MAY CAUSE THE SHOOTER TO RECEIVE A BLOW 
ON THE FOREHEAD. 

(d) Turret Caps . - -The elevation 
and windage turrets are covered with threaded 
weatherproof caps which, when removed, expose 
adjustment screws which can be operated with a 
thin coin or key. When fully in place, the caps poll 
down snugly against small rubber rings around the 
bases of the assembly, forming a moisture seal. 
When the scope is not in use or during movement 
to and from position, the caps will he in place on 
the telescope. 

(p) Power Selector Ring. - -The 
power selector ring (see fig. 7) on the Redficld 
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telescope coDtrols the power of magnification and 
the range 'finding functions of the scc^e. The se- 
lection of the proper power to ei^ge targets will 
become evident to the sniper as his training pro- 
gresses. He will find that he must use lower power 
to iiKirease light gathering qualities during periods 
of reduced visibility; that higher power causes a 
more pronounced movement of the crosshairs; and 
that higher powers are better for penetratii^ heavy 
foliage and shadowed areas. As a general rule, he 
should shoot with the lowest power magnification 
consistent with clarity of the target, 

1 Magnification . - -The tele- 
scope features a power selection adjustment for 
identifying targets under varied conditions. The 
power of magnification is variable from three to 
nine. Numbers corresponding to the power are 
engraved on the power selector ring for ease of 
selection. The ring is rotated until the number 
indicating the desired power is opposite the station- 
ary white dot at the top of the telescope. 

2 Range Finding. — The tele- 
scope has two parall^, horizontal reference lines 
in addition to the crosshairs. (See fig. 10.) These 
lines are stationary and the distance between them 
represents 18 inches of measurement on the target^ 
the distance from shoulders to belt on the average 
man. By adjusting the power, the target will ap- 
pear either larger or smaller, as necessary, to 
fit that area between the two reference lines. The 
manipulation of the power ring causes the range 
scale in the lower right quadrant of the scope to 
slide up and down exposing the correct range to 
the target after the reference lines are properly 
superimposed on the target. The sniper then reads 
the range from the scale, adjusts his sight, selects 
power desired, and fires. At ranges greater than 
600 yards, superimpose the two parallel, horizon- 
tal reference lines on a 36-inch reference area on 



the target; i, e, , 



the average distance between the 
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^ees and shoulders of a sstandir^ man. A^in. xhc 
manipulation d ihe power rin^ causes the range 
scale in the lower right quadrant of the to 

slide up or down expuSli^ a numeral. By doubling 
this numeral, the range to the target Is obtained. 

The sn^er then adjusts his sight, selects power 
desired, and fires. 

3 Power a nd R anae Scale 
Rplationship . - -As the power is increased or de- 
creased, there is a corresponding increase or de- 
crease of range visible on the range scale. This 
relationship is as follows: 

Rar^ce S cale Roaditgs ^ower 

600^rd~9 ft49 meters) 8-9 
500 yards (457 meters) 7 

400 yards (366 meters) 5-6 

300 yards (274 meters) 4 

200 yards (183 meters) 3 

(f) Reticle s. —The reticles are 
consuntly centered and nonmagnifying. They ap- 
pear finer when the power is increased and thicKcr 
as pewer is decreused. This feature is especially 
desirable at long ranges and at nigbt. At long 
rar^es. the target i^peare smaller and a heavy 
reticle would completely blot out the target. The 
fine reticle allows piigwint aiming. Under artUicial 
illumination and during periods of diffused lighting, 
reticles will fade out. At these times, it is desir- 
able to lower the power until the reticle is visible. 

3104. MOUNTING THE TELFSCOPt 

After the sniper has become familiar with 
the telescope, he must learn to mount it on the 
rifle. An incorrectly mounted telescc 4 >e can cause 
a constantly changii^ zero, damage telescope 
mounts, and generally contribute to inaccuracy. 

a. Mounllng ih e Redfl eld Telescope . - •'Hie 
Hedfield telescope is designed lo be mounted on the 




Figure 11. — Kedftrld Telescope and Mount 
Showing Mounting Lug and Recess. 




Figure 12, - -Mounting the Rodfield Telescope. 
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M40 rifle. The telescope mount is attached to the 
rifle by three screws. The forward end of the 
telescope mount is recessed to accommodate the 
lug which protrudes from the front mountii^ ring 
of the telescope. (See fig. 11.) When mounting 
the telescope to the rifle, the correct procedure 
is as follows: 

(1) With the rifle in the horizontal 
position, the lug and recess are mated with the 
scope at a 90 -degree angle to the weapon. (See 
fig. 12.) 

(2) The scope is rotated and the eye- 
piece is brought to the rear until the telescope 
and mount are aligned. 

(3) The rear mounting lug is posi- 
tioned on the telescope mount by a Lock screw on 
each side. These screws also serve as a means 
for making coarse windage adjustments when 



zeroir^ the weapon. 
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Section n. AMMUNITION 



3201. GENERAL 

Whenever possible, the .sniper will be sup- 
plied with match grade ammunition because of its 
great accuracy and reduced sensitivity to wind de- 
flection. However, match ammunition may not 
always bo available, or the situation may dictate 
the use of other ammunition. Therefore, the sniper 
must be familiar with all types. Ammunition he 
will use is caliber 7. 62mm which is 2 13/16 inches 
loi^g overall. {See fig. 13.) The sniper will find 
that in ammunition other than match, both accur- 
acy and point of impact varies among lots. He 
should try to identify an especially accurate lot 
number and use it exclusively as long as it is 
available, 




Figure 13. — Ammunition. 
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3202. TYPE AND IDENTIFICATION 

a. Match. - -Caliber 7.62mm Ml 18 is iden- 
tified by the word MATCH stamped on the head, the 
last two digits of the year of manufacture, and ar- 
senal identification letters (e. g. , L.C. identifies 
Lake City). The M113 has a 173-grain boattail 
bullet, a'velcMcily of 2.550 feet per second, and an 
accuracy specification of 3.5 inches mean radius 
at 600 yards. 

b. Ball. --Caliber 7.62mra M80 and M80E1. 
The MSO and M80E1 fire a boattail, 147-grain bul- 
let. The head is stamped with date and arsenal 
identification letters. The M80E1 is the most ac- 
curate of the ball ammunitions. Botli have a veloc- 
ity of approximately 2,750 fps. 

c. Ar mor -P i e rc ing . --Caliber 7. 62mm M61 . 
The head is stamped the same as ball ammunition. 
Projectile tips are painted black. Velocities are 
between 2,700 and 2.750 fps. 

d. Tracer. --Caliber 7. 62mm M62, The 
head is stamped the same as ball ammunition. 
Projectile tips are painted red or orai^e, and the 
velocity is 2.750 fps. The tracer element burns 
to a range of 900 meters. 

3203. VARIANCE OF AMMUNITION 

Many shooters mistakenly believe that any 
ammunition of a given caliber^ when fired from the 
same rifle, will impact in the same place. Differ- 
ences in the weights of the projectiles or powder, 
in the diameters of the bullets, or even similar 
components manufactured by different arsenals will 
vary Uie strike of the bullet even though the rounds 
are fired through the same barrel. It is essential, 
therefore, that the sniper establish zeros for the 
various types of ammunition. The cartridge cali- 
ber 7.62mm Ml 18 MATCH is the sniper's standard 



ammunition and is also the heaviest and slowest 
ammunition that will be encountered in the field; 
therefore, it is safe to assume that all other 
types used in combat will strike higher on the 
target. 
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Section m. OBSERVATION AIDS 



3301. GENERAL 

The sniper^s success in moving against the 
enemy and locating and shootir^ selected targets 
without betraying himself is dependent upon his 
powers of observation. This section will discuss 
some of the tools which the sniper uses to enhance 
his tasks of observation: the M49 telescope, the 
binocular M17A1, and range cards. A nigbt obser- 
vation and firing aid^ the Starlight Scope, will be 
discussed in section IV. 

3302. OBSERVATION TELESCOPE M49 AND 

TRIPOD M15 

a. General. --The M49 observation telescope 
(see fig, 14) is a prismatic optical instrument of 20- 
power magnification. It is carried by sniper teams 
whenever justified by the nature of a mission. The 
lenses of the telescope are coated with a hard film 
of magnesium fluoride for maximum light transmis- 
sion. This coating together with the high magnifica- 
tion of the telescope makes observation and target 
detection possible when conditions or situations 
would otherwise prevent positive target identifica- 
tion. Camouflaged targets and those in deep shad- 
ows can be distinguished, troop movements can be 
observed at great distances, and selective targets 
can be identified more readily. 

b. Operation . --The eyepiece cover cap and 
objective lens cover must be unscrewed and re- 
moved from the telescope before it can be used. 

The cap and cover protect the optics when the tele- 
scope is not in use. The eyepiece focusing sleeve 
is turned clnockwise or counterclockwise until the 
image can be clearly seen by the operator. 
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Figure 14. — M49 Observation Telescope 

With M15 Tripod. 



CAUTION: CARE MUST BE TAKEN TO PREVENT 
CROSS-THREADING OF THE FINE THREADS, 

c. Tripod M15 

TlJ The height adjusting collar is used 
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to maintain a desired height for the telescope. The 
collar is held in position by securely tightening the 
clamping screw. 

(2) The shaft rotation locking thumb- 
screw clamps the tripeni shaft at any'desired azi- 
muth. 

(3) The elevating thumbscrew is used 
to adjust the cradle of the tripod, to increase or 
decrease the angle of elevation of the telescope. 

(4) The tripod legs can be held in an 
adjusted position by tightening tbe screw nut at the 
upper end of each leg. 

d. Setti.ig Up . --With the tripod strap fas- 
tened to provide a loop 3 inches in diameter: 

(1) Spread the legs and place the tripod 
on the ground, A level position should be sought to 
provide the cradle with a level line of sight with the 
target area. 

(2) Place the telescope through the strip 
loop of the tripod and tighten the strap to prevent the 
telescope from rolling off the cradle and onto the 
ground. The scope is now prepared for use. 

3303. BINOCULARS 

a. General . --Each sniper team will be 
equipped with binoculars to aid in observing the en- 
emy and in searching for and selecting targets. The 
binocular M17A1, 7x50, is currently the standard 
item of issue. It has seven-power magnification 
and a 50mm objective lens. Focal adjustments are 
on the eyepiece with separate adjustments for each 
eye. The left monocle has a horizontal and vertical 
scale pattern graduated in mils that is \nslble when 
the binocular is in use. 

b. Nomenclature . — The nomenclature of 
the visible parts of the binoculars is shown in 
figure 15. Since disassembly is performed by 
optical repairmen oiUy, the sniper will not be con- 
cerned with any other nomenclature. 
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Figure 15. --Binoculars, M17A1, 7x50. 



c. Method of Holding . --Bincxiulars are held 
as illustrated in figure 16. They should be held 
lightly, monocles restir^ on and supported by the 
heels of the hands. The thumbs block out light that 




Figure 16. — Holding the Figure 17. --Position 
Binoculars. of the Thumbs. 
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would enter between the eye and the eyepiece. (See 
fig. 17.) The eyepieces arc held lightly to the eye 
to avoid transmission of body movement. When- 
ever possible, a stationary rest shcnild Support the 
elbows. 

d. Adjustments 

(!) Inter^pillary Adjustment . --The 
interpupillary distance (distance between the eyes) 
varies with individuals. The two monocles that 
maite up a pair of fieldglasses are hinged together 
so that the recepti^-e lenses can be centered over the 
pupils of the eyes. Most binoculars have a scale 
on the hinge, allowing the sniper to preset the 
glasses for interpupillary distance. To determine 
diis setting, the hinge is adjusted until the field of 
vision ceases to be two overlappir^ circles and 
appears as a single sharply defined circle. (See 
fig. 18.) Record the interpupillary setting for 
future use. 

(2) Focal Adjustment. - -Each individual 
and each eye of that individual requires different 
focus settings. Adjust the focus for each eye in 
the following manner: 

(a) With both eyes open, loots: 
through the glasses at a distant object, 

(b) Place one hand over the objec- 
tive lens of the right monocle and turn the focusing 
ring of the left monocle until the object is sharply 
defined. 

(c) Uncover the right monocle and 

cover the left one. 

(d) Rotate the focusing ring of the 
right monocle until the object is sharply defined. 

(e) Uncover the left monocle; the 
object should then be clear to both eyes. 

(f) Read the diopter scale on each 
focusing ring and record for future reference, 

e. Reticle. — The mil scale that is etched 
into the left lens of the binoculars is called the 
reticle pattern and is used in adjusting artillery 
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fire and measuring vertical distance in mils. Figure 
19 shows the reticle pattern on the M17A1 binoculars. 




Figure 18, --Interpupillary Adjustment. 
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Figure 19, --M17A1 Reticle Pattern, 




Fissure 2(3. --M17A1 
Rclicle Pattern. 




Figure 21. - -Vertical 
Scales. 



Tbe horizontal scale is divided into 10-mil incre- 
ments. The zero line is tbe short vertical line that 
projects below the horizontal scale between the two 
numbers To measure the angle between two ob- 

jects (such as a target and an artillery burst), center 
the target above the zero line. Then read the number 
which appears on the scale under the artillery burst. 
For example, in figure 19 the angle between the house 
and the shell burst is 50 mils. Vertical angles can be 
read on the vertical scale. There are two sets nf mil 
scales, one above the zero on the horizontal scale, the 
other above the left horizontal 50-mil line on the hori- 
zontal scale. {See fig. 20.) The vertical scales are 
divided into increments of 5 mils each. Figure 21 
shows how a vertical angle can be read. The vertical 
angle between the house and point A at the base of the 
tree is 10 mils. The third vertical scale is the range 
scale. It is used to estimate ranges from a known 
range but is not used by the sniper since he estimates 
his ranges by eye. 

f. Additional Application . — In addition to ob- 
serving and adjusUr^ artillery and sniper fire, bi- 
noculars may be used to: 

(1) Identify troops, equipment, weapons, 
vehicles, and aircraft. 

(2) Observe enemy movement or posi- 
tions. 



(3) Locate targets. 

(4) Make visual reconnaissance. 

(5) Study terrain. 

(6) Select routes and positions. 

(7) Improve night vision. 

g. Eye Fatigue. --Sniper team members 
must relieve one another in the task of observation 



since prolonged use of the binoculars or telescope 
will cause eye fatigue, materially reducing the 
effectiveness of observation. Periods of obser- 
vation with optical devices should be limited to 30 
minutes followed by a jninimum of 15 minutes rest. 
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Figure 22. — Field E^edient Rac^e Card. 
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Figure 24. --Prepared Range Card Overlaid 

for Sniper's Position. 
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3304. RANGE CARD 



Section IV. STARLIGHT SCOPE (AN/PVS-2) 



The range card is a handy reference which 
the sniper uses to make rapid, accurate estimates 
of range to targets which he may locate in the 
course of his observations. 

a. field Expedient Card . --Figure 22 illus- 
trates a range card which a sniper might have pre- 
pared after his arrival at a point of observation. 
The card was drawn freehand and contains the fol- 



lowing information: 

(1) Relative locations of dominatii^ 

objects and terrain features. 

(2) Carefully estimated, or map- 
measured. ranges to the objects and features. 

(3) The smper's sight setting ai»d holds 

for each range. 

b. Prepared Range Cards. - -Prior to de- 



parture on a mission, the sniper may prepare a 
belter range card in the form shown in figure 23- 
Upon arrival in position, he draws in the terrain 
features and the card might then appear as in the 
example of figure 24. To avoid prepariT^ several 
cards for use in successive positions, the sniper 
can cover a single card with acetate and use a 
grease pencil to draw in the area features. NOTE: 
Figure 23 is considered an ideal range card and 
sniper readers are urged to reproduce it for use. 

c. Use of the Range Card 

(1) Holding. --The sniper locates a tar- 
get in the doorway of the house at 10 o^clock from 
his position. From his card he quickly determines 
a range of 450 yards and a hold between center of 
mass and crotch. He centers the crosshairs just 
below the belt, fires, and hits the target in the solar 
plexus area. 

(2) Sight Setting . - -The sniper locates a 
target on the roof of the house at 1 o'clock. Quickly 
foliowir^ the range curve from the house to the sight 
setting, he notes the setting 61. applies that settir^. 



and fires. 




3401- GENERAL 

Snipers may be called upon to render preci- 
sion fire support during periods of darkness. This 
section provides the information necessary to train 
snipers in the characteristics and techniques of em- 
ployment of the Starlight Scope, a night vision sight. 

a. Description . --The Starlight Scope fig, 25. 
(AN/PVS-2) is a portable, battery powered, electro- 
optical instrument that can be hand-held or mounted 
on individual weapons. The scope uses natural 
moonlight and/or starlight for target ilium inatiom 
It detects distant and obscure objects at night by 
amplifying reflected ambient light to illuminate the 
objects to such a degree as to make them visible 
through the eyepiece. The Starlight Scope can be 
used for either passive visual observation or for 
aimed fire of weapons at night while the user re- 
mains free of enemy detection. See FMFM 1-3A, 
Field Firing Techniques, for a detailed description 
of the scope assembly. 

b- Application . --The Starlight Scope is de- 
signed to be employed on the M14 and M16A1. Sep- 
arate weapons adapter brackets are available for 
mountii^ the scope to each of these weapons. In 
addition, an adapter bracket is currently being 
developed for use with the rifle, caliber 7.62mm. 
M40. 

3402. OPERATING PRECAUTIONS 

The Starlight Scope, although designed to 
function under the most rugged conditions, is a 
precision electro-optical instrument and must be 
handled carefully. To prevent damage to the equip- 
ment and injury to himself, the sniper should 
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observe the following safety precautions: 

a. Battery Disposal . - -The contents of the 
mercury battery are highly irritable to the eyes and 
to oral and nasal tissues; therefore, caution must 
be exercised when handling the batteries^ To pre- 
vent explosion, batteries should not be disposed of 
by burning, but should be buried or dumped into a 
large body of water, 

b. Image Intensifier Tube . - -Should the im- 
age intensifier tube be inadvertently exposed to in- 
tense light, it will automatically cut off to prevent 
burning out the tube and to protect the eye. How- 
ever, continuous exposure of an activated tube to 
intense light should be avoided. 

c . Daylight Operations. - -Durii^ daylight 
operations, the lens cap must be positioned over the 
objective lens assembly. The Starlight Sco{>e should 
never be aimed directly at the sun (image intensifier 
tube ON or OFF) since it will result in a complete 
failure of the tube. 

d. Light Discipline at Night 

(1) During Operation. — When operatii^ 
the scope, care must be taken in the viewing pro- 
cedure. If the rubber eyeshield is not positioned 
around the eye and against the face, visible light 
emitted from the eyepiece assembly will leak 
around the eyeshield and Illuminate the sniper's 
face. 

(2) After CJperation. — After cperation, 
the power switch is returned to the OFF position 
and the eyeshield removed from the eye. 

e. Es^osure to Rain . --After e3q30sure to 
rain or high humidity, all parts of the scope must 
be thoroughly dried to prevent corrosion. 

3403. WEAPONS ADAPTER BRACKETS 

a. Installation 

(l) Ml4 Rifle . — The weapon adapter 
bracket is aligned with the groove and screw recess 
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on the left side of the receiver. The bracket is se- 
cured to the receiver by tightening the socket head 
screw with an alien wrench. 

(2) M16A1 Rifle . - -The wii^nut is un- 
threaded all the way to the thread -stops on the 
screw cjf the weapon adapter bracket. The tab is 
pulled away from the bracket and the mounting ear 
is pushed under the carrying handle of the rifle. 

The slotted groove is positioned in the base of the 
bracket over the tcp cf the receiver group inside 
the opening of the carrying handle. The wingnut is 
firmly tightened until the tab is pulled tightly against 
the carrying handle and bracket. (See fig. 25.) 

b. Mounting the Scope to the Bracket , --The 
lock knobs of the boresight mount assembly are ro- 
tated forward (towards objective lens) until they 
come to stop on the pins located on the assembly. 
The boresight mount assembly is moved onto the 
guide rail of the weapon adapter bracket from the 
rear until positioned against the pin stop of the 




Figure 25, - -Components of Starlight Scope 

(AN/PVS-2) Assembly. 
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guide rail, Tbe Starlight Scope is then locked to the 
weapon adapter bracket by rotating the two locking 
knobs of the boresight mount assembly in a rear- 
ward direction. 

3404. AIMING AND ZEROING 

a. General . — Marksmanship training for the 
Starlight Scope must be considered as a continuation 
of fundamental marksmanship. If marksmanship 
fundamentals have been mastered, excellent results 
can be e?q)ected when employing the Starlight Scope. 
This paragraph sets forth procedures designed to 
develop skills in aiming and zeroir^ techniques so 
that the individual can effectively employ the Star- 
light Scope. to detect and place aimed fire on an en- 
emy at night. 

b. Aiming , --In aiming, the sniper is con- 
cerned with correctly pointing his weapon with a 
steady hold so that the projectile will hit the target 
when he fires. This basic fundamental applies 
equally when firing a rifle equipped with the Star- 
light Scope; however, there are special consider- 
ations regarding the sight picture and positions. 

(1) Sight Picture. — Normally, the cor- 
rect sight picture is obtained by having a proper 
alignment of the front and rear sights in relation 
to the target. Since the Starlight Scope is an op- 
tical instrument which does not require alignment 
of a front and rear sight, the sniper need only be 
concerned with the placement of the reference dot 
of the sight reticle in the center of mass of the tar- 
get to obtain the correct sight picture. 

(2) Positions . - -Since the Starlight 
Scope increases the weight of the weapon 6 pounds, 
the importance of good firing position and steady 
hold technique cannot be overemphasized. 

(a) Basic Positions . --The basic 
positions should be used; however, it will be 



necessary to modify the position of the head to com- 
pensate for the offset of the Starlight Scope from 
the weapon, 

(b) Firing Positions . - -The Star- 
light Scope may be employed from any firii^ posi- 
tion; however, the positions best suited for opera- 
tion are those that afford the greatest stability. 
Although all supported positions are suitable, the 
prone supported and foxhole supported are the most 
effective, especially when the scope is mounted on 
a weapon ec^ipped with a bipod or tripod. 

(c) Eye Position. - -Because the 
Starlight Scope is offset to the left of the rifle, 
there is extreme difficulty maintaining a steady 
position when sighting with the right eye. It has 
been found practical to rest the cheek on the comb 
of the stock, as when sighting in with iron sights, 
and using the left eye to obtain the sight picture. 

This can be accomplished with only a minor ad- 
justment in the position of the head. A slight change 
in zero may be encountered. 

c . Zeroing Procedures . - - The Star light 
Scope may be zeroed during the hours of daylight, 
dawn and dusk, or darkness. When makir^ adjust- 
ments for errors in elevation or azimuth, the sight 
must be moved in the direction of the error. 

(1) Zeroing During Daylight . - -The lens 
cap must be positioned over the objective lens dur- 
ing daylight operation. When zeroing in daylight. 

it may be necessary to cover one or two of the 
small pinholes in the lens cap to reduce the amount 
of light entering the Starlight Scope. When this be- 
comes necessary, provisions should be made to 
permit the sniper to confirm his zero during the 
hours of darkness without the lens cap. This will 
ensure that the accuracy of the zero is maintained 
when one or more holes in tlie lens cap are covered 
and the cap is rotated on the objective lens. 

(2) Zeroing During Dawn or Ehisk. -- 
Difficulty may also be experienced when attempting 
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to zero the Starlight Scope just prior to daylight 
(dawi^ or just prior to darkness (dusk). The light 
level during these periods is too lew to permit the 
image intensifier tube to resolve the zero target 
with the lens cap in place, yet it is intense enough 
to cause the intensifier tube to automatically cut 
off when the lens cap is removed from the objec- 
tive lens. 

(3) Zeroing the Scepe to the M14 and 
M16A1 Rifles . --The recommended distance for 
zeroing the Starlight Scope is 150 meters. When 
zeroed at 150 meters, the bottom dot of the sight 
reticle is positioned in the center of mass of the 



target to engage targets at 300 meters. However, 
an accurate zero may also be obtained at either a 
closer or greater range. There are several meth- 
ods of zeroing the Starlight Scope. They are: 

(a) Stable Rest Zeroing. - -This 
method of zeroing requires a minimum of ammu- 
nition; however, the accuracy of the zero is de- 
pendent on the stability of the rest. Zeroing is 
accomplished as follows: 



^ Place or select a target at 
the desired range. Regardless of the zero range 
used, the sniper must know the rear sight setting 
of his weapon for that particular range, 

2 Adjust the rear sight for 



that range. 



3 Mount the Starlight Scope 
and place the weapon into the stable rest. 



4 Sight through the rear 
sight of the weapon (not the Starlight Scope) and 
align the sight on the target. 

^ Without disturbing the lay 
of the weapon and scope, sight throi^h the scope. 
By manipulating the azimuth and elevation adjust- 
ment knobs, move the sight until the aiming refer- 
ence dot is aligned on the same point of aim as the 
sights of the rifle. 
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6 When the aimii^ reference 



dot in the scope and the rifle sights are aligned on 
the same point of aim on the zero target, the Star- 
light Scope and weapon are zeroed for that specific 
range. Situation permitting, the sniper should fire 
a few rounds to confirm the zero. 

(b) 25-Meter Zeroir^ . — The prin- 
ciples of zeroing form a firm basis for teachii^ 
25-meter zeroing of the Starlight Scope. Whether 
the 25-meter zero target is used or one produced 
by expediency, the center of the shot ghoup must 
impact 1 inch below and 2 1/2 inches right of the 
bull*s-eye to compensate for the mounted Starlight 
Scope being offset to the left. This establishes the 
zero for 150 meters. (See fig. 26.) The Starlight 
Settle is zeroed at 25 meters as follows: 

1 With the scope mounted to 
the M14 or M16A1, the operator may select the 
position to be used; however, the supported positions 
are recommended for greater stability. The posi- 
tion selected must be located at the prescribed 25 
meters (approximately 1,000 inches) from the tar- 
get. 

2 Sight through the Starlight 
Scope and position the aiming reference dot of the 




Figure 26. — 25-Meter Zeroing With 

Starlight Scope, 
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sight reticle on the target. Fire a three-round shot 
group ensuring that the aimii^ reference dot is at 
the exact point oX aim on the target each time a 
round is fired. 

3 Analyze the target to deter- 
mine the location of the center of the shot group in 
relation to the point of aim. 

4 Adjust the sight by turning 
the elevation and/or azimuth adjustment knobs until 
the aiming reference dot is at the prescribed loca- 
tion. One clicK of the azimuth or elevation adjust- 
ment knob will move the strike of the bullet 1.27 
centimeters (l/'2 inch) at 25 meters. Adjustments 
are made in the direction of the error from where 
the center of the shot group should be. For exam- 
ple, if the center of the shot group is high and left 
of where it should be, the operator adjusts for this 
error by moving the sight up and to the left. 

5 Because of the difference 
of shooters, weapons, or ammunition and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining a precise zero, sight settings 
obtained at 25 meters should be confirmed by firu^ 
on the actual range, 

(c) Field Expedient Zeroii^ . --This 
method requires the use of an observer to assist in 
locating the strike of the bullet and to give the 
changes in elevation and deflection necessary to 
bring it to the point of aim. This method of zero- 
ing is conducted as follows: 

With the Starlight Scope 
mounted to his weapon, the sniper carries out 
operating instructions as described in preceding 
paragraphs. 

^ The sniper and observer 
pick out a target that provides a definite point of 
aim and one that will aid in observing the strike 
of the bullet. This can be a brick building, a hill- 
side, bank, or any dry surface. 

3^ Place the aiming refer- 
ence dot at the point of aim and fire one round. 
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The observer estimates the distance between the 
strike of the bullet and the aiming point and gives 
the elevation and deflection change necessary to 
bring it to the point of aim. This distance Is con- 
verted to clicks by dividing the error {in inches) by 
the number of inches one click will move the bullet 
at that range. For example, an operator fires one 
roui^ at his zero target at a range of 150 meters. 
The observer estimates the strike of the round to be 
2 feet above and 3 feet right of the aimi^ig point. 

His correction would be: up e^ht clicks (24 inches 
at that range) and right 12 clicks {36 inches at that 
range). The sniper makes these adjustments and 
fires a confirming round. 

4 The foregoing procedure is 
continued until the point of aim and the strike of the 
bullet coincide. 

3405. EMPLOYMENT 

a. General . --The Starlight Scope is de- 
signed for employment by the sniper on the M14 and 
M16A1 rifles. Separate weapons adapter brackets 
are available for mounting the Starlight Scope to the 
weapons listed above. Regardless of which weapon 
the scope is employed with, the procedures for 
mountii^ to the weapons adapter brackets are the 
same. Each weapons adapter bracket has an iden- 
tical guide rail which mates with the boresight 
mount assembly of the Starlight Scope. 

b. Considerations . — Although the function 
of the Starlight Scope is to provide an efficient view- 
ing capability during the conduct of night combat 
operations, the Starlight Scope does not give the 
width, depth, or clarity of daylight vision. How- 
ever, the individual can see well enough at night to 
aim and fire his weapon; to observe the effect of 
firing, the terrain, the enemy, and his own forces; 
and to perform numerous other tasks that confront 

a Marine in night combat. The Starlight Scope may 
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be used by snipers to: 

(1) Assist sn^^er teams in deployment 
under cover of darkness to preselected positions. 

(2) Assist sniper teams to move un- 
detected to alternate positions. 

(3) Locate and suppress hostile fire. 

(4) Limit or deny the enemy movement 



at night. 



(5) Counter enemy sniper fire. 

(6) Demoralize the enemy with one- 
shot kills at night. 

c. Factors Affecting EmploymenL —Con- 
sideration of the factors affecting employment and 
proper use of the Starlight Scope will permit more 
effective execution of night operations. The degree 
to which these factors aid or limit the operational 
capabilities of the Starlight Scope will vary depend- 
ing on the light level, weather conditions, operator 
eye fatigue, and terrain over which the Starlight 
Scope is being employed. 

(1) Light. --Since the Starlight Scope is 
designed to function using the ambient light of the 
night sky, the most effective operation can be ex- 
pected under conditions of bright moonlight and 
starlight. As the ambient tight level decreases, 
the viewing capabilities of the Starlight Scope di- 
minish. When the sky is overcast and the ambient 
light level is low, the viewing capabilities of the 
Starlight Scepe can be greatly increased by the use 
of flares or illuminating shells on the flanks or to 
the rear and by using visible light such as that pro- 
duced by searchlights. When the Starlight Scope is 
employ^ with artificial illumination, the depth and 
clarity of vision is vastly superior to that experi- 
enced by the naked eye under similar light condi- 
tions. Infrared illumination may also be used to 
provide better viewing. Illumination may also be 
used to provide increased viewing capabilities 
under very low ambient light conditions. 

(2) Weather Conditions. — Clear nights 
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provide the most favorable operating conditions in 
that sleet, snow, smoke, or fog affect the viewii^ 
capabilities of the Starlight Scope. Even so, the 
Starlight Scope can be expected to provide some de- 
gree of viewing capability in adverse weather condi 
tions. 

{3) Terrain. --To adequately describe 
the effects of terrain on the employment of the Star 
light Scope, it is necessary to evaluate different 
types of terrain under varying ambient light condi- 
tions, 

(a) When viewing from open ter- 
rain into densely wooded terrain, penetration of the 
wood line, even under the most favorable ambient 
light conditions, is limited to a few meters. The 
operator will experience difficulty in detecting tar- 
gets against a very dark background. 

(b) When viewing from open ter- 
rain into sparsely wooded terrain under moonlight 
and starlight conditions, penetration into woods is 
greatly improved dependii^ on the depth of the 
woods, height and location of the moon, and the 
range. 

(c) When viewing from sparsely 
or densely wooded terrain into open terrain under 
moonlight and starlight conditions, viewing capa- 
bilities are excellent. When operating under these 
conditions, the Starlight Scope should not be em- 
ployed at a depth inside the woods that limits its 
field of view. 

(d) When moving through densely 
wooded terrain under all ambient light conditions, 
viewii^ capabilities may be limited to a few meters, 

(e) When moving through sparsely 
wooded terrain under moonlight conditions, viewir^ 
capabilities are good. As the ambient light level 
decreases down to and below starlight, effective- 
ness is decreased, 

(f) When operating in dense or 
sparse woods, the sniper may experience difficulty 
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in depth perception due to the closeness of objects 
beint^ viewed and the magnification of the objects 
by the Starlight Scope. 

(g) Little difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in following trails or roads under moon- 
light or starlight conditiOTis, 

(h) When operating in open terrain 
under moonlight and starlight conditions, viewing 
capabilities are limited only by the ambient light 
level and the range at which the Starlight Scope is 
capable of resolving a target. 

(i) When using the Starlight Scope 
to view on or across rivers, streams, or lakes 
under moonlight and starlight conditions, the re- 
flection of light off the water provides the maxi- 
mum viewing capabilities. 

(4) Eye Fatigue. --Most operators will 
initially experience eye fatigue after 5 or 10 min- 
utes of continuous observation through the Star- 
light Scope. With practice, he should be able to 
observe for longer periods of time. To aid in 
maintaining a continued viewing capability and les- 
sen eye fatigue, the operator may alternate eyes 
durlr^ the viewing period. 



3406. MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 



a. General . - -The sniper need be concerned 
only with information necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the Starlight Scope. This will in- 
clude care and cleaning and preventive mainte- 
nance to include minor corrective action. 

b. Care and Cleaning 

(1) Inspection. --To ensure that the 
scope is ready for operation at all times, inspect 
it systematically to discover and correct defects 
before serious damage or failure results. Note 
defects during operation and ensure aj^ropriate 
corrective action is taken upon completion of oper- 
ation- All defects, deficiencies, and corrective 

7 7 
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action taken will be recorded on DA Form 2404 at 
the earliest opportunity. 

(2) Special Instructions 

(a) Clean exposed glass surfaces of 
the objective lens aixl eyepiece by removing loose 
dirt with the lens brush provided. Clean the glass 
surfaces with lens tissue. Dampen lens tissue with 
water if necessary (distilled water if available). 

(b) Clean all exposed metal sur- 
faces on the Starlight Scope and low -temperature 
adapter assembly with a clolh. Dampen cloth if 
necessary. 

(c) No lubricatir^ materials are 
required by the operator for maintenance of the 
Starlight Scope. 

C . Daily Preventive Maintenance . - - The 
sniper must perform the following daily preventive 
raaintenaiKe services: 

(1) Inspect and service main housing of 
Starlight Scope for dents, cracks, and loose or 
missing parts. Tighten loose parts . Report miss- 
ing parts or damaged main housing to organizational 
maintenance. 

(2) Inspect and service objective and fo- 
cal lenses for dirt. dust, cracks, scratches, and 
signs of fc^giness or moisture. If lenses are 
scratched, cracked, or fogginess or moisture appear 
witWn either lens assembly, report condition to or- 
ganizational maintenance. 

(3) Inspect range focus ring for dirt, 
free operation, or damage. Clean the focus ring. 
Report faulty operation of focus rii^ or raiige focus 

to organizational maintenance.' 

(4) Inspect the azimuth and elevation 
adjustment knobs for dirt, damage, and freedom of 
operation. Clean dirty knobs. Report faulty opera- 
tion to organizational maintenance. 

(5) Remove battery cap from battery 
housing and inspect for dirt, cracks, dents, and 
damaged battery spring or O-ring. Replace 
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damaged battery sprii^, or O-ring. Inspect 
battery for corrosion, leaks^ and other damage. 
Install new battery, if necessary, and reassemble 
battery cap. 

(6) Inspect exterior of oscillator cap 
for dirt, cracks, and dents. DO NOT remove 
oscillator cap from oscillator bousing. Clean out- 
side surfaces only. Report damaged oscillator cap 
to organizational maintenance. 

(7) Although the operator is not author- 
ized to remove the oscillator cap, it is possible to 
check the functioning of the oscillator. Move the 
control switch to the ON position and listen for 
operating hum which is audible if oscillator is work- 
ing. If operating hum cannot be heard, report con- 
dition to organizational maintenance. 

(8) With control switch in the ON posi- 
tion, look into the eyepiece and inspect for opera- 
tion of the image intensifier tube. DO NOT AT- 
TEMPT REMOVAi OF THE IMAGE TUBE FROM 
THE MAIN HOUSING. Return control switch to the 
OFF position. Report all failures or malfuiictions 
of image tube lo organizational maintenance. 

(9) Inspect boresight mount assembly 
for cracks, breaks, dents, dirt, and operability of 
lockir^ knobs. Service and replace as required. 

(10) Inspect rubber eyeshield for dirt, 
oil cracks, flexibility, and other damage. Remove 
eyeshield if dirty or damaged. Clean with a clean 
wet cloth. Replace damaged eyeshield and as- 
semble new eyeshield onto eyepiece assembly. 

(11) Ensuring the control switch is in 
the OFF position, remove the lens cap and inspect 
for dirt, obstructed holes, cracks, or other dam- 
age, Clean with wet cloth and reassemble to ob- 
jective lens assembly. Replace damaged lens cap 
and reassemble. 

3407. DESTRUCTION 

a. General. --When it is Liable to capture 



or abandonment in a combat zone, the Starlight 
Scope and related material should be destroyed by 
the sniper according to the unit's established pol- 
icy. IF AT ALL POSSIBLE, THE STARLIGHT 
SCOPE SHOULD BE EVACUATED. When evacua- 
tion is not possible, destruction should be as com- 
plete as possible, with the most important parts 
being destroyed first. The same essenUal parts 
are destroyed or evacuated by all units to prevent 
the enemy from constructing a complete unit from 
several abandoned items. Personnel will be 
trained in the prescribed methods of destruction, 
b. Methods 

(1) Burning . - -Stand the Starlight Scope 
on end, preferably in a hole, with the objective lens 
up. Position a thermite grenade on the objective 
lens and pull the pin. Ensure that the grenade has 
destroyed the optics, oscillator, and imager inten- 
sifier tube. 

(2) Weapons Fire . --Place the Starlight 
Scope on end, preferably in a hole, with the objec- 
tive lens up. Fire one or more rounds into the 
Starlight Scope throxigh the objective Ions. Ensure 
that the round{s) pcnetrate(s) the objective lens, 
reticle lens, oscillator, image intensifier tube, 
and eyepiece assembly. 

(3) Evacuation of Parts. - -If parts are 
to be evacuated, the assemblies retained should be 
the image intensifier tube and the oscillator. The 
remainder of the scope should be destroyed as com- 
pletely as possible. 
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Section V. CARE AND CLEANING 



3501, general 

The sniper candidate, already an export 
marksman, will be well aware of the benefits of 
keepiiiig his equipment in a slate of perfect repair 
and cleanliness. Nevertheless, his sniper training 
program must include a review of basic mainte- 
nance procedures and must stress the maintenance 
requirements for the special conditions ho will en- 
counter aboard ship, in weather extremes, and in 
combat. Additionally, he must be taught the 
methods for cleaning and safeguarding his sniper 
optical equipment. 

3502. RIFLE MAINTENANCE 

Rifle maintenance is any measure taken to 
keep the weapon in lop operating condition. It in- 
cludes inspection, repair, cleaning, and lubrication. 

a. Inspection, - -Inspection reveals the need 
for repair, cleaning, or lubrication. A weapon, 
sheltered in garrison and infrequently used, must 
be inspected often to detect dirt, moisture, and 
signs of corrosion, and it must be cleaned accordr 
ingly. A weapon in use and subject to the elements, 
however, requires no inspection for cleanliness 
since the fact of Us use and exposure is sufficient 
evidence that it requires repeated cleaning and lub- 
rication. The sniper couples his daily cleanir^ 
chores, however, with a program of minute inspec- 
tion for damage or defect. 

b. Repair . --The sniper, himself, can ac- 
complish only the most superficial repair tasks, 
such as screw tightening or replacement. He has 
no disassembly authority (except that he may strip 
the bolt to clean and lubricate it), nor does he have 
a required variety of tools or parts. Field repair 



of the rifle is the responsibility of the rifle team 
equipment repairman, 

c. Cleaning the Rifle 

(1) Tools and Material 

~[a] Cleaning patches. 

(b) Dry cloths. 

{c) Bore cleaner fluid is used for 
cleaning both bore and chamber. It also tempor- 
arily inhibits rust. 

(d) Hot soapy water or plain hot 
water is a poor substitute for bore cleaner fluid 
but should be used when bore cleaner is not avail- 
able. 

(e) A cleaning rod is used in 
cleaning the bore and chamber. Soft metal rods 
of brass or aluminum are superior to hard steel 
rods, which may cause excessive wear on the lands, 
especially at the muzzle. 

(f) Bore brushes (.30 and .45 

caliber). 

(g) Soft bristle paint brush, 

(h) Stiff or brass bristle scrub 

brush. 

(2) When to Clean the Rifle 

(aj Before Firing . — The rifle 
must always be cleaned prior to firing. Firing 
a weapon with a dirty bore or chamber will multi- 
ply and speed up any corrosive action which may 
have begun. Oil in the bore and chamber of even 
a clean rifle will cause pressures to vary and first- 
roxmd accuracy will be lost. In combat, the sniper 
wiU clean arid dry the bore and chamber prior to 
departure on a mission and will be extremely care- 
ful to keep his rifle clean and dry en route to his 
objective area. Firing a rifle with oil or moisture 
in the bore will cause a puff of smoke tliat can dis- 
close the sniper's position. 

(b) After Firing . - -The rifle must 
be cleaned after it has been fired because firing 
produces deposits of primer foulir^, powder 
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ashes, carbon, and metal fouling. Although modern 
ammunition has a noacorrosive primer which makes 
cleaning easier, the primer still leaves a deposit 
which may collect moisture and promote rust if not 
removed- The rifle must be cleaned within a rea- 
sonable interval- -a matter of hours- -after cessa- 
tion of firing. Common sense should preclude the 
question as to the need for cleaning between rounds. 
Repeated firing will not injure the weapon IF IT 
WAS PROPERLY CLEANED BEFORE THE FIRST 
ROUND. After a rifle has been fired, it must be 
cleaned daily for at least three consecutive days. 

For several days after that, it must continue to be 
checked for fouling by running a clean patch tlirough 
the bore. 

(c) In Cold Climate . - -In tempera- 
tuxes below freezing, the rifle must be kept free of 
moisture and heavy oil, both of which will freeze 
and, in turn, cause working parts to freeze or to 
operate sluggishly. IE the rifle is taken into a 
warm room, it must be cleaned and dried as soon 
as it reaches room temperature and condensation 
has occurred. 

(d) In Hot, Humid Climate . - -In this 
climate, the rifle must be cleaned at least daily to 
protect it from moisture and ensuing rust. 

(e) Saltwater Exposure . - -Salt 
water and saltwater atmosphere have extreme and 
very rapid corrosive effects on metal. Durii^ 
periods of this exposure, the rifle cleaning chores 
cannot be overemphasized. 

(3) Cleaning Procedures 

[a) Bore . - -Re move the bolt. In- 
sert a cleaning patch into the cleaning rod and 
dampen the patch with bore cleaner fluid. Run the 
rod several times back and forth through the bore 
FROM THE CHAMBER. Remove the rod tip, at- 
tach the . 30 caliber bore brush, and run it back and 
forth two or three times. Follow by more wet 
patches and a succession of dry patches. The bore 



will be clean when a patch comes out stili dry and 
clean. CAUTION: Push the patches and the brush 
all the way through the bore before beginning their 
withdrawal but do not allow the rod to rub against 
the bore at the muzzle. When pushing the cleaning 
rod through the boro of the M40 rifle, extreme cau- 
tion should be taken to prevent the cleaning rod 
handle from striking the eyepiece lens. 

(b) Chamber . - -Attach the .45 
caliber brush to the rod and rotate it into the cham- 
ber untQ the chamber is clean. Withdraw the brush 
by continuing the rotation with a backward pressure. 
If a brush is not available, use two patches, wet 
with cleaner, in the patch holder of the rod. Dry 
the chamber using pairs of dry patches until a 

pair comes out clean and dry. 

(c) Bolt. --Scrub the face of the 
bolt with the brass or stiff bristle brush. Remove 
the grease, oil, and dirt from the bolt with a clean, 
dry cloth. 

(d) Other Parts. — Other parts of 
the rifle are cleaned by using a stiff bristle brush 
to remove the grease, oil, and dirt. Use the soft 
hair paint brush to dust out recesses and to re- 
move lint. 

d. Lubricating the Rifle 
{1) Lubricants 

(a) Lubricating Oil, Semifluid . 
--Used at normal and low temperatures for 
protecting metal from rust. 

{b) Medium Preservative Oil . — 
Used in high temperatures and humidity and in salt 
water areas. 

(c) Lubricating Oil, Weapon (LAW) . 
--Used in freezing temperatures. 

(d) QEIQ Elaine Oil . --Used when 
prescribed oils are not available. Not a par sub- 
stitute. Authorized lubricants should be obtained 
as Soon as possible. 

(e) Rifle Grease. --Used on rifle 
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bolt areas of heavv wear. 

(f) Raw Linseed Oil . - -Not used 
essentially as a lubricant but as a stock preserv- 
ative. 

(2) Oi litij; the Rifle 

Xa) Bore and Chamber . - -After each 
cleaning, the bore and chamber should receive a 
light coat of oil appropriate to the climate. 

(b) Bolt. --After each cleaning, the 
bolt should be lightly oiled. Prior to firing, the 
bolt should be lightly greased at all points of wear 
except in freezing temperatures when it should be 
dampened with LAW. 

(c) C old Climate. - -In freezing 
temperatures, oil is appli^ very sparingly. 

{d) Hot, Humid Climate and Salt 
Air . - -Under these conditions, preservative oil is 
applied frequently to the metal parts of the rifle. 
Oiling must not be used as a substitute for cleaning 
the weapon. Oil applied over moisture will rub off 
and moisture wdll remain to corrode the metal. 

Dry the weapon well before lubricating. 

(e) Stock. - -If left untreated, the 
wooden rifle stock will absorb moisture which will 
swell and warp the stock, leaving the weapon un- 
serviceable. Linseed oil, a drying agent, by virtue 
of its oxy^n absorbing property, will safeguard the 
stock from moisture in even the most humid cli- 
mates. It must be freely used and nibbed well into 
the stock as a part of every cleanii^, If the ap- 
plication of linseed oil proves ineffective, the 
rifle team equipment (RTF) repairman can glass- 
bed and waterproof the stock. 

3503. care of OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 

a. General . --Dirt, rough handling, or 
abuse of optical equipment will result in inaccu- 
racy aixJ malfunction. When not in use , the 



equipment should be cased and the lenses 
should be capped. 

b. Cloning the Lens . --Some lenses are 
coated with magnesium fluoride for improved light 
transmission. The coat is a very thin film and 
great care is required to prevent damage to it. 

{ 1 ) To remot’e dust, lint, or other 
foreign matter from the lens, brush it lightly with 
a clean camel's hair brush. 

(2) To remove oil or grease from opti- 
cal surfaces, breatiie heavily on the glass and clean 
it with lens tissue. In field use, where tissue may 
not be available, a soft clean cloth may be substi- 
tuted. 

c. Operation in Cold Climate . --In extreme 
cold, care must be taken to avoid condensation and 
the congealing of oil on the glasses. 

(1) Condensation . --If not excessive, 
condensation can be removed by placing the instru- 
ment in a w'arm place. Concenti'atod heat must not 
be applied for it will cause expansion and damage. 
Moisture may also be blotted from the optics witli 
soft drv cloths. 

(2) OU_. — In cold temperatures, oil will 
coi^cal and cause sluggish operation or failure. 
Focusing parts are particularly sensitive to con- 
gealing oils. Breathing will form frast, so die 
optical surfaces must be cleaned with lens tissue, 
preferably dampened lightly with alcohol. Do not, 
however, apply the alcohol directly to the glass. 

d. 0{)era tioi i in Hot Climate and Salt W ater 
Atmosphere. - -Optics are especially \mlnerable to 
hot, humid climates and salt water atmosphere. 

(1) Sun Rays . - -Optical equipment 
must not be exposed to direct sunlight in a hot cli- 
mate. Irrepairable damage will result due to the 

variation in the expansion rates of the equipment 
parts. 

(2) Humidity and Salt Air. — In these 
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environments, Ihe optical instruments must be in- 
spected and cleaned very frequently to avoid rust 
and corrosion. A light film oi oil is beneficial. 

(3) Perspira ti on . - -Perspiration from 
the hands is a contributing factor to rust. After 
being handled, iiistrumeiiLs must be thoroughly 
dried and lightly oiled. 

e. Handling T elescopes . --Telescopes 
are delicate instruments and must be handled 
with care. The following precautions will prevent 
damage: 

(1) Check and lighten all mounting 
screws periodically and always prior to leaving 
on an operation. 

(2) Keep lenses free from oil and 
grease and never touch them wiUi the fingers 
because body grease and perspiration injure 
them. 

(3) Do not force elevation aiid windage 
screws or knobs. 

(4) Do not allow the telescope to re- 
main in direct sunlight, and avoid letting the sun’s 
rays shine on the lens. Direct sun rays and ex- 
cessive heat damage the lens elements. Lenses 
magnify and concentrate sunlight into a piipoint 

of intense heat (as in a laser beam) which is fo- 
cused on the range scale. This will melt the scale 
and damage [\w telescope internally. Keep the 
lens cover on and the scope covered when not in 
use, 

(5) Avoid dropping the scope or strik- 
ing it with another object. When not in use, lenses 
should }ye covered with caps. 




CHAPTER 4 

MARKSMANSHIP TRAINING 
Section L GENERAL 



4101. PURPOSE 

The purpose of sniper marksmanship 
training is to teach the sniper the principles and 
techniques of precision shooting with special 
sniper equipment. 

4102. FUNDAMENTALS 

Rifle marksmanship fundamentals are 
those relatively constant factors which must be 
practiced in order for a shooter to hit a target. 
Essentially, he must be able to assume a correct 
firing position, to hold or rest his rifle as if he 
and the rifle were a single unit, to correctly align 
his sights on the target, and finally, to fire 
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without disturbing the alignment. 

a. Review of Fundamentals. - -An absolute 
prerequisite to sniper training is that the candi- 
date be an expert marksman. As such, he will 
have exhibited an apparent mastery of fundamen- 
tals. Nevertheless, before he ad^'ances to a study 
of the principles and techniques of precision 
sniper shooting, he must receive a thorough pro- 
gressive review of fundamentals in order to rein- 
force his knowledge and to elimiiiate any devel- 
oped faults. 

b. Progressive Training. — An effective 
training in fundamentals can be provided by a 
six-step program involving the following se- 
quence of instruction: 

(1) Sighting and aimii^ (instruction 
in the proper relationship of the eye, rifle sights, 
and target). 

(2) Positions (proper application of 
all positions used by the sniper). 

(3) Trigger control (the act of firing 
the rifle without disturbing the aim). 

(4) Sight adjustment (the proper ma- 
nipulation of the sights to regulate the strike of 
the bullet). 

(5) Weather effects fan explanation of 
how weather conditions affect the sniper and the 
bullet and of how to compensate for those condi- 
tions). 

(6) Zeroing (the adjustment of the 
sights to hit a given point at a given range). 

c. Safe ty and Care of Equip ment. — Per- 
sonal safety and care of equipment are subjects 
of special importance and should be taught con- 
currently throughout the training cycle. (See 
app. A and chap, 3, sec. V.) 



Section fl. SIGHTING AND AIMING 



4201. GENERAL 

The arrangement of an optical sight allows 
aiming without recourse to the organic rifle s^hts. 
The line of sight is the optical axis that runs 
through Ihe center of the lens and the intersection 
of the crosshairs. The role of the front sight in 
a telescope is fulfilled by the crosshairs. The 
crosshairs and the image of the observed object 




Figure 27. - -Quartering the Target. 
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(target) are in the focal plane of the lens (that 
plane which passes through the lens focus per- 
pendicular to the optical axis). The sniper's eye 
perceives the crosshairs and the image of the 
target with identical sharpness. In order to aim 
by means of a telescope, the sniper^s head must 
be positioned at the exit pupil of the telescope 
eyepiece, so that the line of sight of his eye coin- 
cides with the optical axis of the telescope. He 
then centers the crosshairs on the target. (See 
fig. 27.) Figure 28 shows the proper relationship 
between the crosshairs and various targets. 

4202. EYE RELIEF 



In aiming, the eye must be located 2-3 
inches from the exit pupil of the eyepiece. (See 
fig. 29.) This distance- -the eye relief- -is fairly 
large, but is necessary to ensure safety from 
recoil. 

a. Shadow Effects . --During aiming, the 
sniper must ensure that there are no shadows in 
the field of vision of the telescope; it must be 
completely clear. If the sniper^s eye is located 
without proper eye relief, a circular shadow will 
occur in the field of vision, reducing the field 
size, hindering observation, and in general, 
making aiming difficult. If the eye is positioned 
incorrectly in relation to the main optical axis of 
the telescope, that is, shifted to the side, cres- 
cent-shaped shadows will occur on the edges of 
the eyepiece; they can occur on either side, de- 
pending upon the position of the axis of the eye 
with respect to the optical axis of the telescope. 

If these crescent-shaped shadows are present, 
the bullets will strike to the side away from them. 

(See fig. 30.) 

b. Adjustment . — If the sniper 

notices shadows~on the e^es of the field of vision 
during aiming, he must find a head position in Figure 28. - -Sample Sight Pictures, 
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Figure 29. - -Eye Relief, 

which the eye will see clearly the entire field of 
vision of the telescope. Consequently, in order 
to ensure accurate aimii^ with the aid of a tele- 
scope, the sniper must direct his entire attention 
to keeping his eye on the optical axis of the tele- 
scope and to have the intersection of the cross- 
hairs coincide exactly with the aiming point. 




Figure 30. — Shadow Effects. 




Figure 31. --Canting the Rifle* 



4203, ADVANTAGES OF TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 

The telescopic sight permits: 

a. Extreme accuracy in aiming which 
enables the sniper to fire at distant, barely per- 
ceptible, and camouflaged targets which are not 
visible to the naked eye. 

b. Rapidity in aiming because the snip- 
er's eye sees the crosshairs and the target, with 
equal clarity, in one focal plane. 

c. Accuracy of fire under conditions of 
unfavorable illumination such as at dawn and dusk 
and during periods of limited visibility (moon- 
light. tog). 

d. Better observation of the battle area, 
more accurate rat’ige determination and correction 
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for windage and elevation errors. 



Se ct ion IH. P OSITIONS 



4204. CANTING 

Canting is the act of tipping the rifle to 
either side of the vertical. Figure 31a shows a 
proper sight picture in which the rifle or scope 
sights and the rifle barrel are in vertical align- 
ment. Figure 31b shows the relation between the 
sniper*s line of sight and the line of elevation of 
the rifle barrel {line of the shot). As the bullet 
leaves the rifle, it is headed for Point A, but the 
force of gravity causes it to drop and strike the 
target at Point Ai, the desired point of impact. 
Figure 31c illustrates a canted rifle; the sights 
are tipped slightly to the right. In this instance, 
the sniper's line of s^ht still terminates at Point 
Aj on the target, but the line of the shot now 
points to B instead of A. The bullet drops identi- 
cally as in the first shot, but the drop is from 
Point B and the impact is at B 1. A more pro- 
nounced cant will move the bullet strike farther 
out and down as shown in the inset figure 3 Id. 



4301. GENERAL 

A correct shooting positioji is essential to 
sniping. The better the position, the easier it is 
to hold the rifle and control the trigger while the 
sight picture is correct. Instruction in sling ad- 
justment should precede position instructions 
since the sling is an important aid in the steady 
holding of the rifle. 

4302. RIFLE SLINGS 

a. Purpose . — The rifle sling has a two- 
fold purpose. It permits maximum stability when 
adjusted properly, and it reduces the effects of 
recoil. 

b. Adjustment of the Sling 

(1) Loop Sling . --(SeT^ fig. 32.) To 
form a loop sling for a right-handed sniper, place 
the butt of the rifle on the right hip and cradle the 
rifle in the crook of the right arm, leaving both 
hands free to adjust the sling. Unhook the sling 
from the lower sling swivel; with the buckle down 
on the hook, feed the sling through the top of the 
buckle to form a loop. Give the loop a half turn 
to the left and insert the left arm through the loop, 
positioning the buckle on the outside of the arm . 

As tension is applied to the sling, the loop will 
tighten. To adjust the sling tension, loosen the 
keeper and pull the feed end down toward the loop 
until proper tension is obtained. This adjustment 
varies with each Individual and position. Move 
the keeper toward the arm and tighten it. Place 
the left hand over the sling and under the rifle, 
moving it forward to the upper slir^ swivel so that 
the rifle rests in the "V" formed by the thumb 
and forefir^er. The loop sling is used in the 
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FsKure 32. <-Loop Slti^. 



prone, sitting, and kneel ii^ posit inns. After the 
proper sling: tension has been determined for 
those positions, Ihe sniper sh<wW mark his sling 
tor each adjustment, 

(2) Hasty Sl^. -The hasty slii^ is 
used when time does not permit loop sUng adjust- 
ment. To adjust for Ihe hasty position, the keep- 
er is moved approximately 6 inches away from 
the uf^er »ling swivel The strap is then 
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Figure 33.— Hasty SUng. 



loosened and adjusted on the arm as ahown in 
figure 33. The sling is given a half left twist 
prior to placing on the arm. 
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4303. ELEMENTS OF A GOOD SHOOTING 
POSITION 

The three elements ol a gtxxX poeUton are 
bone support, muscular relaxation, and natural 
point of aim ott an aiming point. 

a. B<Kie S uppor t. --A strong foundation is 
just as necessary to a fiile as tc a well-built 
house. Good shooting positions are based on the 
principle of employ ii^ the bones, not the muscles, 
as the rifle foundation. 

b« l^scular Relaxation. --The sniper 
must learn to relax inThe Various firing positions. 
Undue sirain or tension causes trembling which is 
transmitted to the rifle. Only through practice 
and by assuming a natural point of aim will the 
sniper achieve muscular relaxation. 

e. Natural Point of Atm. - ‘Since the rifle 
becomes an extension of the body, it is necessary 
to adjust the body position until the rifle polocs 
naturally at the target. With the rifle at his 
shoulder, the sniper takes aim. Ke then closes 
his eyes and relaxes. If the crosshairs are still 
OD target when the sniper opens his eyes, he has 
the natural point of aim. By moving his feet or 
body, he can shift the natural point of aim to any 
desired target. 

4304. SHOOTING POSITIONS 

a. General . - -The four basic shooting 
positions used in sniper training are prone, elt* 
kneeling, and standing. These positions are 
sufficiently flextole to allow modifications accord- 
ing to the body conformation. On the battlefield, 
a sniper must assume the steadiest possible posi- 
tion which can allow observation of the target area 
and provide some cover and/or concealment. 
Considering the many variables of terrain, 



vegetation, and tactical situations, there arc In- 
numerable possible positions; however. In roost 
instances, they will be variations of the four list- 
ed above. Some snipers will have more difficulty 
in assuming a particular position than will others. 
So long as the sniper a^^Ues the fundamentals of 
relaxation and maximum support for bis rifle, he 
should bo permitted to adjust the position to fit 
his own bc^ conformation. Throughout position 
training, the sniper must be continually checked 
on the proper application of position principle. 
Thia check \s the responsibility of the instructor 
who must Closely observe the sniper during all 
phases of fundamenial training. 

b. Factors Commo n to All Positions . • - 
There are seven factors involved in holdiixt the 
rifle while aiming and firing. These factors are 
the same for all firing positions; however, the 
precise manner in which they apply differs slight- 
ly with the various positions. 

(1) Left Hand an d EIbw . - -The left 
hand is forward with the palm of the hand against 
the upper sUng swivel. The wrist is straight 
and lacked so that the rifle rests across the heel 
of the hand. The hand itself is relaxed. The 
fingers can be curled against but not gripping the 
stock since the rllLe should rest on the leh hand. 
The left elbow should be directly under the re- 
ceiver of the rifle, or as close to this position as 
the conformation of the body will permit. With 
the left elbow directly under the rifle, Ihc bones 
(rather than the muscles) support the rifle's 
weight, (See fig. 34.) The farther away from 
this position (hat the elbow is located, the greater 
will be the muscular effort necessary to aupport 
the rifle. The resulting muscle tension causes 
tremblir^ and a corresponding movement of the 
rifle. The sniper trainee, by trial and error, 
must find the left hand and elbow position liest 
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Figure 34. *'&one Suppurt-«Left Elbow Position. 



suited to him to avoid tension and trembling. 

(2) Rifle Butt i n t he Pocket of the 
Shoulder . --The sniper places the rifle butt firm* 
ly into the pocket of the right shoulder. The prop- 
er placement of the butt helps steady the rifle, 
prevents the rifle butt from slipping on the shoul- 
der during firing, and lessens the effect of recoil. 

(3) Grip oi th e Right Hand . --The right 
hand grips the small oTthe slock firmly, hut w>t 
rigidly. A firm rearward pressure Is exerted by 
the right hand to keep the rifle butt in its proper 
position in the pocket of the shoulder, and to keep 
the butt secure enough against the shoulder to 




Figure 35. --The Spot Weld. 



reduce effects of recoil. The thumb extends over 
the small of the stock to enable the sniper to ob- 
Uln a spot weld. The trigger filler Is positioned 
on tlie trigger so there is no contact between the 
finger and the side of the stock. This permits 
the trigger to be pressed straight to the rear 
Without disturbing the aim. 

(4) Right Elbuw. - -The placement of 
the right elbow giv^lnla'nce to the sniper's posi- 
tioiu Correctly posUtoned, Ihe elbow helps form 
the shoulder pociet. The exact local bn of the 
right elbow varies with each position and will be 
described in the explanaibn of each position. 

(5) Spot We ld. - -The spot weld is the 
point of firm contact between the sniper's cheek 
and thumb on the small of the stocdc. (See fig. 

) It is obtained by lowering the cheek to the 
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thumb, which is curled over Ihe small of the 
stock, and rolling up a pad of flesh against the 
che^bone to act as a buffer. The firm contact 
between Ihc head, hand, and rifle enables the 
head and weapon to recoil as one unit, facilUat- 
ii^ rapid recovery between rounds. The spot 
weld also enables the eye to be positioned the 
same distance behind the eyepiece (eye relief) 
of the telescope each time the rifle is aimed and 
fired. This guarantees the same field of vision 
with each sight picture, thus further assisting in 
accurate auning. If the sniper is unable to obtain 
a spot weld, he should use the stock weld; l.e. , 
place his cheek directly against the stock. (See 
fig. 36.) 

(6) Breathin g. • -Normal breathing, 
while aimlT^ and flrii« fRe rifle, will cause a 
moveraenl of the rifle. To avoid this, the sniper 
must learn to hold his breath for the few seconds 
re<}uired to aim and lire. He takes a normal 
breath, releases part of it, and bolds the remain- 
der. He ^lould not hold his breath for more than 
approximately 10 seconds or his vision may blur 
and lur^ strain may cause muscular tension. 




Figure 36. - -The Stock Weld. 



(7) Relaxation. - -The sniper must 
relax properly iri each firing position. Undue 
strain indicates lhat muscles are doing work 
which should be done by bones and that the sniper 
has, therefore, adopted an improper position. 

He must adjust tus position until he is able to 
relax without violating any of the other holding 
rules. In a proper firing position, the sniper 
can relax but slUl maintain his sight picture. 

c. Prone Position. —The prone position 
18 a relatively steady position which is easy to 
assume. The position presents a low silhouette 
and is well adapted to the principle of cover and 
supfxirt. To assume the prone position, the 
sniper sunds facing the target with the left hand 
forward to the upper sling swivel and the right 
hand grasping the stock at the heel of the butt. 

He spreads his feet comfortably apart, shifts his 
weight slightly rearward, and drops to his knees. 
He grounds the toe of the rifle butt well forward 
on a line between his right knee and the tai^el and 
rolls down on his left side, placing his left elbow 
well forward on the same line. (The rifle is 
grounded gently to protect the telescope. ) With 
his right hand, he forces the butt of the rifle into 
his right sltoulder. He then grips the small of the 
stock with his right hand and lowers his right el- 
bow to the ground so that hU shoulders are ap- 
proximately level. He then secures a spot weld 
and relaxes Into the tension of the slir^. To 
adjust the natural point of aim to the target, he 
uses his left elbow as a pivot to move his body 
until the crosshairs are on the target. He has a 
wcU-balanced position if the crosshairs move 
between 6 o'clock and 12 o'clock, as he breathes. 
(See fig. 37.) 

d. Pmrtf Position Checks . --The checks 
which the instructor or sniper shcwld tAserve are 
as follows: 
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CORRECT INCORRECT DaCORHECT 




TAKE Oi BREATU- 
cirossHiURSMorc 
STRWCHT IK3WS TUFfcOUCB 
CEmROF TArtCJET 



CftOSaiAraS OOVE DOWS MOVE WOT TO IWSHT nt 
ON AN ANCLE irmCATTKC PIVOTING AROCKD LEFT El.POW 
ECB0»* XOT PIECE UXni. CrrOiSSHAlFS MOVE AS IN 

EXTREME LEFT DRAWrKO 



Figure 37. — Breathing Check for Position. 



(1) Rifle is vertical (crosshairs level). 

(2) Left hand is forward to upper sling 
swivel (when possible). 

(3) Rifle rests in ’"V" formed by the 
left thumb and forefiTiger, supported by the heel of 
the hand (not the fingers). 

(4) Left elbow is well under the re- 
ceiver (as far as body conformation permits), 

(5) Sling is h^h on left arm. 

(6) Rifle butt is close to the neck, in 
the shoulder pocket. 

(7) Shoulders are approximately level 
(to prevent canting). 

(8) Body is well behind the rifle {to 
absorb the recoil). 

(9) Face is firmly fixed on the thumb 
or stock (spot weld) with proper eye relief. 

(10) There is space between trigger 
finger and stock. 

(11) Trigger finger presses stra^ht to 

the rear. 

e. Sitting Positions, - -There are three 
variations of the sitting position: open leg, 
crossed leg, and crossed ankle positions. The 
positions are equally satisfactory, depending on 



the sniper’s body conformation. He must choose 
the one which gives him the most stability and 
ease. 

(1) Open Leg . --For the open leg 
position, the sling is shortened about 2 or 3 inches 
from the prone position adjustment. The sniper 
then faces half right from the target, crosses the 
left foot over the right foot, and sits down. He 
extends his legs a comfortable distance and 
spreads his feet 36 inches apart. Bending for- 
ward at the waist, the sniper al^ns his left 
upper arm against the inside of his left shin. 

With the right hand at the butt, he pushes the rifle 
forward and places the butt into the right shoul- 
der. He then moves the right hand forward, 
grasps the small of the stock, and lowers the 
upper arm until it rests inside the right knee. 

By pointing his toes inward, he prevents his knees 
from spreading and maintains pressure on his 
upper arms. The position is completed by re- 
laxing the weight forward and assuming the cor- 
rect spot weld. 

(2) Crossed Leg. — The difference 
between the crossed leg and the open leg positions 
is very slight. For the crossed leg position, the 
sniper proceeds as for the open leg position except 
that after sitting down, he simply keeps his feet 

in place and positions his upper arms inside his 
knees. Many snipers use the crossed leg position 
because it can be assumed quickly. 

(3) Crossed Ankle. — For this posi- 
tion, the sniper *crosses his a^ikles, sits down, 
and slides his feel forward. Bending at the waist, 
he places his upper arms inside his knees. As in 
the other positions, it is mandatory that adjust- 
ment of the natural ix)int of aim be accomplished 
by body movement and not by muscle tension. In 
the sitting positions, this is done by moving either 
foot, both feet, or the buttocks until the sights and 
target are naturally aligned. 
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(4) Sitting Position Checks. --There 
are certain checks that should be made to ensure 
that the sitting positions adhere to the fundamen- 
tals; 



level). 



(a) Rifle is vertical (crosshairs 



(b) Left hand is forward to upper 
sling swivel (if possible), 

(c) Rifle rests in the "V" formed 
by the left thumb and forefinger and is supported 
by the heel of the hand with fingers relaxed. 

(d) Left elbow is approximately 
under the receiver. 



(e) Right upper arm is blocked 
in front of the right knee. 

(f) Sling is h^h on left arm. 

(g) Shoulders are approximately 
level to prevent canting. 

(h) Butt of rifle is close to neck 
and positioned in the pocket of the shoulder. 

(i) Face is firmly fixed on thumb 
or stock (spot weld) with proper eye relief. 

(j) There is space between trig- 
ger finger and stock, 

(k) There is less distance be- 
tween the knees than the heels (open leg position). 

(l) Trigger finger presses 
straight to the rear. 

f. Kneeling Posit ion. - -As with the sitting 
position, there are three ^riations of the kneeling 
position: the low, medium, and high positions. 

The sniper uses the one best suited to him. 

(1) Assuming Position 

(a) Kneeling positions require 
level ground. The sniper kneels on his right knee 
so that his right leg is parallel to the target. He 
may then take any one of the three positions. For 
the low position, the ankle is turned down and the 
sniper sits on the inside of the ankle. In the 
median position, the ankle is stra^ht and the fool 



stretched out, shoelaces in contact with the 
ground. The sniper sits on his heel. In the 
high position, the ankle is straight, toe of the 
shoe in Ci^ntact with the ground and curled for- 
ward by the body we%ht. The r^ht side of the 
buttocks is placed on the right heel makir^ a 
solid contact. When using these positions, the 
sniper will be in poor balance if he sits too far 
to the rear. 

(b) From any of the above posi- 
tions, the left leg is extended toward the target 
with the foot flat on the deck. For maximum sup- 
port, the toes should be pointed approximately in 
the direction of the target. To avoid side move- 
ment, the left toes are turned slightly to the right 
by pivoting on the heel. When in position, the 
left foot may be pushed forward or pulled back 
slightly to lower or raise the muzzle. 

(c) The lower left leg must be 
positioned properly to provide maximum support 
for control of the rifle. From a front view, the 
lower left leg should be approximately vertical. 

In this position, the left leg is using the bone 
principle to support the weight of the body. 

(d) The r^ht elbow is normally 
held shoulder high to make a pocket for the butt 
of the rifle. The elbow may be lower if a pocket 
can be formed without the rifle butt slipping out 
of the shoulder. The left arm supports the rifle 
so it is important to notice the relative positions 
of the various parts of tl^e arm. On the upper arm 
there is a flat surface just behind the elbow. This 
portion of the arm is placed against the similarly 
flat spot on the right side of the left knee. Placing 
the flat surfaces of the arm and knee together 
causes the elbow to be forward of the knee, and 
allows the weight of the body to be transferred 
forward to the left leg. The left leg must be 
placed under the rifle to achieve maximum sup- 
port, There is daylight between the sling and the 
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crook of the left elbow to indicate support of the 
forearm from the upper arm. The sling supports 
the bones and in turn the bones support the rifle. 
Approximately 60 percent of the weight of the 
body is transmitted forward to the left leg, re- 
ducing the strain on the right foot and leg and 
resulting in a relaxed position. 

(2) Kneeling Position Che cks. — 
Checks to ensure that the kneeling positions adhere 
to the fundamentals are as follows: 

(a) Rifle is vertical (crosshairs 



level). 



(b) Rifle rests in the ’"V*' formed 
by the thtimb and forefinger, fillers relaxed. 

(c) Left hand is forward to sling 
swivel (if possible). 

(d) Left leg is approximately 



vertical from frontal view, 

(e) Right elbow is approximately 

shoulder high. 

(0 Weight of the body is forward 



on left leg. 

Lace is fixed firmly on thumb 
or stock (spot weld) and there is proper eye relief. 

(h) Daylight shows between trig- 
ger finger and stock. 

(i) Trigger firmer presses 
straight to the rear. 

(j) Sling is high on the arm. 

(k) Daylight shows between the 
sling and crook of left elbow. 

g. Standir^ Position. - -The standing posi- 
tion is the least steady and the most difficult to 
master. However, with proper observation of the 
fundamentals, excellent results can be obtained. 

(1) Assuming Position. - -The sniper 
faces his target, executes a r^ht face, and 
Spreads his feet comfortably. His feet must be 
level to obtain a natural point of aim. With his 



r^hl hand at the small of the stock, he places the 
rifle butt high against his shoulder so that the eye- 
piece of the telescope is level with bis eyes. He 
holds his right elbow high to form a shoulder pock- 
et. This also permits him to exert a strong up- 
ward and rearward pressure wkh his right arm 
and hand. He holds most of the rifle weight with 
his right arm and places his left hand under the 
rifle in a iX)sition to best support and steady the 
rifle. He distributes his weight evenly to both 
hips. The spot weld for standing is very seldom 
the same as for the other positions because Lt is 
difficult in this position to place the cheek against 
the right thumb. To maintain proper eye relief, 
the cheek must be placed against the stock in the 
same way and at the same place, everytlnie. 

Each sniper can, by practice, determine his 
proper spot weld. 

(2) Shooting in Wind . --In the standing 
position, since the entire body is exposed, the 
rifle will move considerably with changes in wind 
velocity or direction. Under this condition, the 
sniper must wait for a lull or for a period of con- 
stancy in wind velocity and direction. While 
waiting, he allows his body to move with the wind, 
but, at the lull, he quickly acquires the correct 
s^ht picture, executes a controlled trigger pres- 
sure, and fires a well-aimed shot. 

(3) Holding Exer cises. - -Holding 
exercises will greatly improve the sniper's pro- 
ficiency from the standii^ position. In these ex- 
ercises, the sniper dry fires and remains in 
position for a specified period, gradually increas- 
ing the time from 30 seconds to 1 minute as 
trainir^ progresses. To avoid excessive fat^ue, 
no more than 20 repetitions should be conducted 
during one training session. 

(4) Standing Position Checks. --Points 
to be checked to ascertain that the standing position 
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is correct are as follows: 

(a) Rifle is vertical (crosshairs 



level)- 



(b) Feet are level and comfort- 



ably spread. 

(c) Weight is equally distributed 

to both feet and hips. 

(d) Butt of rifle Is high in shoul- 
der and close to neck. 

(e) Natural point of aim is 



achieved. 

(f) Spot weld is constant, 
fe) Neck and torso are relaxed, 
(h) Daylight shows between trig- 
ger finger and stock. 



4305. SUPPORTED POSITIONS 



a. General . --Daring training in funda- 
mentals, positions are taught in a step-by-step 
process by which the sniper is guided thro^h a 
series of precise movements until he obtains the 
correct position. The purpose of this is to en- 
sure that he knows and correctly applies all of 
the factors which can assist him in holdit^ the 
rifle steady. He will gradually become accus- 
tomed to the feel of the positions throi^h prac- 
tice, and will know instinctively whether his 
position is correct. This is particularly impor- 
tant in combat since the sniper must be able to 
assume positions rapidly. There are any number 
of intermediate positions a sniper in combat 
might use before assuming his final firing posi- 
tion. Consequently, he must know that his posi- 
tion is correct without havii^ had to follow a set 
sequence of movement. IN COMBAT SITUA- 
TIONS, THE SNIPER MUST BE PREPARED TO 
ENHANCE THE STABILITY OF THE POSITION 
HE CHOOSES BY ADAPTING IT TO ANY 



AVAILABLE ARTIFICIAL SUPPORT. 

b. Fundamentals Applicable to All Sup- 
ported Positions. - -On the battlefield a sniper 
must assume the steadiest position which still 
provides obsen,^tion of the target area and cover 
or concealment. Considering the many variables 
of terrain, vegetation, and tactical situations, 
there are innumerable positions that might be 
used. However, in most instances, field sup- 
ported sniper positions will be variations of 
those learned during basic marksmanship train- 

and annual known-distance range firing. In 
assuming a field supported position, the sniper 
should: 

(1) Use any available support. Empty 
sandbags, carried and filled when time permits, 
rocks, Ic^s, pack, dikes, tree branches, or a 
sharp rise in terrain are examples. 

(2) Avoid touching any part of the sup- 
port with the rifle barrel. 

(3) Adjust position to fit the support. 

(4) Use prone position whenever pos- 
sible. 

c. Stability of Weapon . --In supported 
positions, factors affecting weapon stability are 
identical to those taught during marksmanship 
training on unsupported positions. The stability 
of the rifle and the effectiveness of the sniper will 
be increased by application of the following four 
holding factors: 

(1) Grip of the Right Hand . --The right 
hand is placed on the small of the stock. The 
right thumb is curled over the stock and the fore- 
finger is placed on the trigger without touching the 
side of the stock. The remaining fingers of the 
right hand are curled around the small of the 
stock. 

(2) Position of the Cheek (Spot Weld) 

. - -A conscious effort must be made to place the 
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cheek a.t the same spot on the slock each lirne the 
weapon is fired. 

(3) Placement of El bows . --The place- 
ment of the elbows provides ijalance to the posi- 
tion. Correctly positioned, the right elbow helps 
form a pocket in the shoulder for the rifle butt. 

The exact location of the ellx)Ws varies with each 
position. So long as the sniper applies the funda- 
mentals of niaxirauai supiwrt for his rifle, he 
should be permitted to adjust the elbows to his 
own preference. 

(4i Position of Left Hand. — The lo- 
cation of the left hand, in supported positions, 
varies with each position and situation. The 
sniper must adjust the left hand to his preference 
within scope of holding fundamentals. 



Section IV. TRIGGER CONTROL 

4401. GENERAL 

Trigger control is the skillful manipulation 
of the trigger by which the sniper causes the rifle 
to fire without disturbing the alignment of the rifle 
with respect to the target. 

4402. APPLICATICaJ OF TRIGGER CONTROL 

a. Finger Placement . --The trigger finger 
should contact the trigger at some point between 
the tip and the second joint of the finger. The 
exact placement is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence and depends on the size of the sniper's hand 
and the manner in which he grips the stock. 

b. Trigger Weight, --The trigger weight 
(usually between 3 and 5 pounds) determines the 
amount of trigger press the sniper must control 
as the *'press” is terminated and the firing pin is 
released, 

c. Technique of Tr^er Control , - -Dur ing 
the firing process, a gradual increase of pressure 
is applied straight to the rear on the trigger as 
lor^ as the crosshairs quarter the target. Trig- 
ger control is very important since the crosshair 
cannot be held indefinitely on the point of aim. 

The sniper must be able to stop pressure on the 
tr^er when the crosshairs move from the point 
of aim. The sniper will apply pressure until only 
a small additional pressure is required to release 
the firing pin. He applies the remaining pressure 
when the crosshairs become motionless and the 
target is quartered. 



4403. FACTORS AFFECTING TRIGGER CON- 
TROL 

a. General. — The upper part of the trigger 
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finger should be kept clear of the stock to allow a 
’'front -to-rear” movement in the press of the 
tr^er. Touching the side of the stock, the finger 
will cause pressure at a sl^ht angle rather than 
straight to the rear. Such a side pressure, no 
matter how sl^ht, will pull the s^hts off the aim- 
ing point. A firm grip on the rifle stock is essen- 
tial for good tri^er control. If the sniper begins 
his trigger squeeze from a loose grip, he tends 
to squeeze the stock as well as the trigger and 
thus loses trigger control. 

b. Common Errors. — Since trigger con- 
trol is not only the most important steady bold 
factor but is also the most difficult marksmanship 
fundamental to master, the majority of shootii^ 
errors stem directly or indirectly from the im- 
proper application of this technique. Failure to 
hit the target frequently results from the shooter 
jerking the trigger or applying pressure on both 
the trigger and the side of the rifle. Either of 
these actions can produce misses. Therefore, 
instructors should always check for indications 
of improper tr^ger control since an error in 
this technique can start a chain reaction of other 
errors. Some of the indications of improper 
trigger control are: 

(1) Flinch. --The flinch is an involun- 
tary muscular tension in anticipation of recoil. 

It is indicated by a movii^ of the head, closii^ 
the eyes, tensing the left arm, movl!^ the shoul- 
ders to the rear, or a combination of these^ 

(2) Buck . - -The buck is an attempt to 
take up the recoil before it occurs, by tensing 
shoulder muscles and moving the slwulder for- 
ward. 

(3) Jerk. — The jerk is an attempt to 
make the rifle fire at an exact time by sudden 
pressure on the trigger Ihus disturbing the align- 
ment of the rifle with respect to the target. 



4404. FOLLOWTHROUGH 

Followthrough is the continued mental and 
physical application of the fundamentals after each 
round has been fired. The sniper does not shift 
his position, move his head, or let the muzzle of 
the rifle drop until a few seconds after the rifle 
has been fired. This procedure ensures that there 
will be no undue movement of the rifle until the 
round has been fired. From a training viewpoint, 
followthrough can assist the sniper to correct his 
own errors. By knowing his s^ht picture the in- 
stant the round is fired, he can analyze his shot 
group in relation to this sight picture and correct 
himself accordingly. In combat, followthrough 
(at times) allows the sniper to observe the strike 
of his bullet in relation to his aiming point, en- 
ablirg him, if necessary, to correctly adjust his 
sights for a second round. 

4405. CALLING THE SHOT 

In callii^ the shot, the sniper predicts 
where the shot will hit the target. Tliis is done 
both while snapping-in and during actual firing. 

The sniper calls the shot by noting the position 
of the crosshairs in relation to the aiming point 
as the round was fired. If his shots are not ”on 
call, " the sniper must review the fundamentals 
to isolate his problem. If he is not vlolatiT^ any 
fundamental, a sight change is indicated. Unless 
he can accurately call his shots, the sniper will 
not be able to zero his weaix)n. 
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Sort ion V. SIGHT ADJUSTMENT 

4501. GENERAL 

Prior to zeroing hi« rifle» the sniper must 
understand how to adjust for focus and to mount 
the telescope as discussed in chapter 3, section T. 
In addition, he must under sund the use of the ele* 
vaUon and windage rule, Iww to use the elevation 
and windage scales, and how to make sight adjust' 
menta as discussed In this section. 

4502. TELESCOPE, RIFLE, REDFTELD 3x9 

VARIABLE, WITH ACCU -RANGE 

a. Gen eral. •• The Redfield telescope has 

an elevation and windage turret assembly for 
makit^ sight adjustments. Both the elevation and 
windage turrets within the assembly arc identical 
in appearance and movement. Each turret has a 
dial with an arrow indicating direction of move- 
mcni; the elevation dial reads the windage 

dial reads **R'* for right. Each turret conuins an 
adjustir^ screw for making elevatloo and/or wind- 
age adjustments. The elevation adjusting screw 
affects the strike of the bullet venically, w^ile 
(he windage adjusting screw affects it Iwrizontal* 
ly. There are no audible clicks when the adjust- 
\T^ screws arc turned, making it necessary to 
bei the sights by eye. The elevation and windage 
adjustments are graduated in 1/2- minute of angle. 
Additional information on reticle movement, 
power selection, use of the range finder (Accu- 
Rar«e), and mounting procedures is in chapter 3, 
section t. 

b. E levation and Wi ndage Rule. --A 1/2- 
mmute adjustmeol in elevation or windage will 
move the strike of the bullet 1/2 inch on the tar- 
get for each 100 yards of range (e.g., if the 




TURRET 
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Figure 3B. - •Redfield Turret Assembly. 



elevation is raised 2 minutes at a range of 300 
yards, the strike of the bullet will be raised 6 
inches). 

c. Scale R eading. - -(See fig. 38.) The 
scale on each outer disc has 33 index lines, each 
representing 1/2 minute of movement. Each long 
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Un6 r^pres^nts three 1/2 -minute sef^ments, or 
1 1/2 minutes of movement. The vincbge and/or 
elevation screw has one Index line. One revolu- 
tion of the adjustli^ screw equals 33 half minutes 
(33 one-half inches) or 16 1/2 fall minutes (16 1/2 
inches). When recording eeros, tt is necessary 
to read the scale by counting the a\imber of Index 
lines on the dial from the fully down position. 

d. Marking th e Sights. - -Sig bt se tt Ings 
that fall witTiIn the nr'M complete rotation (from 
fully down) of the elevating screw should be in- 
dexed in some manner. For example, a white 
line painted at the points of the 200-, 300-, 600- , 
and if possible, 600-yard zeros woold expedite 
sight settings for those ranges in the field. 

Since the sniper habitually carries his rifle with 
the 500-yard sero set on it, he can make rapid 
adjustment for shorter ranges, and by using the 
same lines as reference points, he can also adjust 
for ranges to 1,000 yards. In the same manner, 
the windage turret should be marked to indicate 
his true zero. 

e. Sight Changes. —To make sight 
changes the sniper first determines the distance 
from the center of his shot group to the desired 
location. The distance in elevation is determined 
vertically, while distance in windage Is deter- 
mined horizontally. Hiese distances are con- 
verted to minutes (inches) by using the elevation 
and windage rule. To raise the strike of the bul- 
let, the elevation adjusting screw is rotated 
COUNTERCLOCKWISE. To move the strike of 
the bullet right, the adjusting screw is rotated 
COUNTERCLOCKSVISE. Conversely, to move 
the strike of the bullet flown and/or left, the re- 
spective adjusting screw is rotated CLOCKWISE. 
CAUTION: Do not (urn the adjusting screws be- 
yond the (upward) reticle movement; maximum is 
three revolutions from the fully down position. 



Additional turning will disengage the screws from 
Che spindle. 
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Section VL EFFECTS OF WEATHER 

4601. GENERAL 

Effects of weather pari cause serious error 
in the strike of the bullet. The wind, light, tem- 
perature, and humidity all have some effect on the 
bullet, the sjiiper, or both. Under average condi- 
tions, some weather effects, such as temperature 
and humidity, are relatively insignificant, but 
since sidping is sometimes done under extremes 
of weather, all effects must be considered. 

4602. EFFECTS OF WIND 



a. General . ^-Wiiid, usually, is the great- 
est weather problem. Wind effect on the bullet 
increases as the wind velocity increases, as wind 
approaches a cross direction, and as the target 
distance increases. Wind also affects the sniper, 
particularly in the standing position. The strong- 
er the wind, the more difficulty he has in holding 
the rifle steady. This effect can be offset by use 
of supported positions. 

b. Classification of Winds. --Winds are 
classified according to the direction from which 
they are blowing in relation to the direction of 
fire. The "clock system” (see fig. 39) is used 
to indicate this direction. A wind blowing from 
right to left across the sniper's front is called a 
"3 o'clock wind, ” A wind blowing toward the 
sniper from his left front is called an ”11 o'clock 
wind. " The direction from which the wind is 
blowing also denotes the fractional value of the 
wind in relation to the wind^s total velocity. 

Winds from either flank are "full value, ” those 
from the oblique are "half value, ” and those from 
front or rear are "no value" wii>ds. A half value 
wind affects the bullet approximately half as much 
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Figure 39. --Clock System. 



as a full value wind. That is, a 1 o’clock wind 
having a velocity of 10 miles per hour is equiva- 
lent to a 4-mile per hour 3 o’clock wind. 

c. Wind Velocit y. --There are three 
common field expedient methods of approximating 
wind velocities. Since the tactical situation may 
preclude the use of some methods, snipers must 
be thoroughly familiar with all. 
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Ffeure 40. --Fl^ Method* 

(1) Flag Method . - -If a sniper can 
observe a flag (or any clothllke material similar 
to a flag) hanging from a pole, he may estimate 
the angle (in degrees) formed at the juncture of 
the flag and the pole and divide this angle by the 
constant number ’'4'^ to get the wind velocity in 
miles per hour. 

(2) Folntii^ Method, - -(See fig. 41.) 

A piece of paper or other light material is dropped 
from the sniper's shoulder. He points to the spot 
where it lands and estimates the angle between his 
arm and body. This figure is divided by 4 as 
above. 

(3) Observation Method, --tf the tacti- 
cal situation prevents the use of the above meth- 
ods, snipers can use the following guides: 

(a) A wind under 3 miles per 
hour can hardly be felt, but causes smoke to 
drift. 
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Figure 41. — Pointing Method. 



(b) A 3- to 5 -mile per hour wind 
is felt lightly on the face. 

(c) A 5- to 8-mile per hour wind 
keeps tree leaves in constant motion. 

(d) An 8- to 12-mile per hour 
wind raises dust and loose paper. 

(e) A 12- to 15 -mile per hour 
wind causes small trees to sway. 

^ (4) Windage Conversion Table . - -Appen- 
dix F contains a windage conversion chart showing 
effects of wind in minutes and inches. The clock 
system is also used to determine one-third, two- 
thirds, and full wind values based on the premise 

1 , 5, 7, and 11 o'clock equal one-third wind value; 

2, 4, 8, and 10 o'clock equal two-thirds wind 
value; and 3 and 9 o'clock equal full wind value. 

d. Use of M49 Spotting Scope - - -The M49 
spotting scope can be used to determine wind 
direction. By focusing the scope on an object 
being observed and rotating the eyepiece 1/4 to 
1/2 turn counterclockwise, a mirage will appear 
short of the target. ‘'Mirage, " {See fig. 42) as 
here used, applies to the atmospheric phenomenon 
in which air appears to move in ascending waves; 
e. g. , the sun heatir^ the earth's surfaces causes 
heat waves in the same manner as heatir^ a piece 
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Figure 42. — Mirage. 



of metal does. These waves appear to ripple or 
shimmer and rise straight up from the ground on 
a calm day. Any movement of air, however, will 
bend these waves in the direction of the air flow. 
Mirage is most pronounced on a bright, clear day 
and becomes more pronounced when viewed over 
unbroken terrain or where vegetation is sparse or 
lackii^. Mirage always appears to be flowing 
from either 3 or 9 o'clock, or appears to be 
'TxjLIing" and stationary when there is no wind or 
when the wind is blowing from 6 or 12 o^clock. 

If the mirage is flowing from the right, the wind 
is coming from either 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 o'clock. 

To determine which, the scope is turned slowly 
to the right, but not beyond 3 o’clock. As the 
scope turns, the mirage may ’'boil. ” If so, the 
direction in which the scope points is the direction 
from which the wind is blowing; in this case, 1, 

2, or 3 o'clock. If no "boiT' occurs, turn the 
scope left but not beyond 9 o’clock. When the 
'TDoil'’ is seen, the direction in which the rear 
of the eyepiece of the scope is pointing is the 
direction from which the wind is blowing, 4 or 5 
o'clock. Reverse the system for wind blowing 
from the left. By constant use of the "spotting 
scope" during training, the sniper will soon be 
able to estimate wind velocity or value by observ- 
ing the speed of the flow of the mirage. 

e. Determination of Windage Adjust- 
ment. --After finding the wind direction and velo- 
city, the windage correction to be placed on the 
sight is determined by the formula: RxV/l5= 
number of minutes of windage to be placed on the 
sight for a full value wind. R - range in hundreds 
of yards, V = velocity in miles per hour, and the 
number 15 is constant. For half value winds, 
divide the answer by 2. The formula is accurate 
up to ranges of 500 yards, but beyond 500 yards 
it varies due to bullet velocity loss. However, 
by changing the constant "15" as follows, the 
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correct windage may be determined; 

600 yards; divide by 14 
700 yards; divide by 13 
800 yards; divide by 13 
900 yards; divide by 12 
1,000 yards; divide by 11 

4603. EFFECTS OF LIGHT 

This subject is controversial as light may 
have no effect on some snipers since light affects 
people indifferent ways. However, light condi- 
tions can effect the impact of a shot or shot group. 
Therefore, to solve the problem of l^ht and its 
effects, the individual sniper must record the 
light conditions under which he shoots from day 
to day and through experience and study, deter- 
mine the effect of light on his zero. 

4604. HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE 

a. Humidity . — As hiunidity increases, 
the air density increases, offering more resis- 
tance to the flight of the bullet throi^h it. This 
resistance slows the bullet and lowers its point 
of impact, requiring the sniper to raise his ele- 
vation. The effects of humidity obviously increase 
with range. The experience of the sniper and his 
study of hits and groups under varied conditions 
will determine the effect of humidity on his zero. 
Changing combinations of weather cause varia- 
tions in the effects on the bullet. For this reason, 
a sniper may fire 2 successive days on the same 
range and under what appears to be the same con- 
ditions and yet require two different sight settings. 
For example, a rise in the humidity of 30 percent 
cannot always be noticed readily. This rise in 
humidity makes the air more dense. If this heav- 
ier air is present with a 10-mile per hour wind. 
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it will require more elevation and more windage 
to hit the same location than when the humidity 
was 30 percent lower. 

b. Temperature . — The effect of temper- 
ature on the bullet is opposite to that of humidity, 
as higher temperatures of barrel and powder will 
increase chamber pressure and, consequently, 
the muzzle velocity. This will cause the bullet to 
strike high and requires lowerii^ the elevation. 
Inversely, a drop in the temperature will require 
the sniper to raise his sights in order to hit the 
target in the same place. Arsenal tests indicate 
a variation in velocity of about 1. 7 feet per sec- 
ond per d^ree of temperature, exclusive of the 
humidity factor. In such a case, 15 degrees 
would chaise the bullet strike by approximately 

1 minute of elevation. 

c. Humidity vs. Temperature , --From 
the preceding two par^raphs, the sniper may 
deduce rightfully that certain combinations of 
temperature and humidUy will have little or no 
effect on his zero. For example, high humidity 



WLLll cltUl CTD illdj ctlitTCl LIItT 

bullet the same as the quoted normal, since the 
humidity sets up a 'Mrag" while temperature in- 



creases velocity; one overcomes the other. In 
the same manner, low bumldily will allow the 
bullet to pass through the air with little resis- 
tance and temperatures sightly below normal 
will not slow the bullet sufficiently to cause a 
change in elevation. Other combinations such as 
high temperature and low humidity or high humidi- 
ty and low temperature will have an opposite 

effect. 



d. Considering All Effects of Weather . -- 
Only by considering all of the effects of weather 
can a sniper learn to recognize which of them is 
his immediate problem. Proper recording and 
study based on experience are all important with 
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respect to determiiung the effects of weather. 
Probably the most difficult thing to impress 
upon a sniper is that evidence exists which calls 
for a change in his zero. Tf a change is indi- 
cated, it should be applied to all ranges. 
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Section Vn. ZEROING 



4701. PRINCIPLES OF ZEROING 

a. Bullet Path and Point of Atm . --To under- 
stand the principles of zeroing, the sniper should 
have a basic knowledge of the relationship between 
the path cf the bullet in flight and the line of aim. 

In flight, a bullet does not follow a straight line but 
travels in a curve or arc which is called b’ajectory. 
(See fig. 43, ) The maximum height of a bullet's tra- 
jectory depends on the range to the target. The 
greater the distance a bullet travels before impact, 
the higher it must travel in its trajectory. On the 
other hand, the line of aim is a straight line from 
the eye through the telescope sight to the aiming 
point or target. After the bullet leaves the rifle, it 
is initially moving in an upward path, intersecting 
the line of aim; as the bullet travels, it begins to drop 
and eventually intersects the line of aim again. The 
range at which this intersection occurs is the zero 
for that range setting. 

b. Definition of Zero . - -The zero of a rifle 
is the sight setting in elevation and windage required 
to place a shot, or the center of a shot group, in the 
center of a target at a given range when no wind is 
blowing. 



H = HIGHEST POINT OF TRAJECTORY 




METERS 

Figure 43. - -Trajectory. 
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4702. METHODS OF ZEROTNG 



^ a. General. --The following zeroing proce- 
dure will be used to establish zeros for various de- 
sired ranges. It is essential that all zeros are re- 
corded in the sniper’s notebook. Under adverse cli- 
matic conditions, sniper weapons and scopes should 
be returned to the appropriate maintenance facility 
approximately every 2 weeks to check the zero, re- 
zero, and perform other required maintenance. 

b. Bore sitting . — The initial zeroii^ phase 
should start at the 200-yard line. To facilitate get- 
ting the first shot "on target" quickly, U is recom- 
mended the rifle be boresighted prior to firing. This 
is done to place the axis of the rifle bore and the tele- 
scope on the same focal plane. The correct proce- 
dure to boresight a bolt operated rifle is: 

(1) With bolt removed from the rifle, 
place the rifle on a solid support such as a sandbag. 

(2) Looking through the barrel, adjust 
the rifle until the desired aiming point (target) is 
visible through the center of the bore. 

(3) Without disturbing the lay of the rifle, 
lork through the telescope and observe ttie position of 
tht : j osshairs In relation to the aiming point, 

(4) If the crosshairs do not coincide 
with the aiming point as seen through the bore, ad- 
just the elevation and windage screwsAnobs until 
the crosshairs quarter the aiming point. 

(5) Resist through the bore to ensure 
the rifle has not moved. 

(6) Raise the elevation on the sight 
3 1/2 minutes. The rifle should now be fired to 
confirm the rifle and telescope alignment. 

c. Elevation Adjustments With Respect 
to Boresi^t . --After the weapon is boresighted, 
depending on the range to the target, an ad- 
justment must be made in elevation. (See par, 
4702b(6). ) This is necessary to compensate 
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for the drop of the bullet for that particular 
range. Adjustments for the following ranges are: 



Range (Yards) Raise Elevation (Minutes) 

100 ri72 

200 3 1/2 

300 6 

400 9 

500 12 1/2 

600 16 1/2 

NOTE: Boresighting rifles at ranges greater 
than 600 yards is not practicable. 

d. Zeroing by Triangulation. --After the 
sniper has boresighted his rifle, he now fires 
triangulation to obtain his true zero. This is 
done by assumir^ the desired position and firing 
three three-round shot groups. S^ht corrections 
are made after each three rounds (if required) 

to move the shot groups into the center of the 
target. After the 200-yard zero is obtained, 
the sniper should use the same procedure to 
arrive at a zero for 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 

800, 900, and 1,000 yards. 

e. Normal Come-Up in Elevation. — As 
the range increases, the sniper must increase 
the elevation on the sight. Each sniper will de- 
termine his normal come-up as he zeros his 
weapon for each succeeding range. The average 
come-up in elevation between ranges is as follows: 



From (Yards) To (Yards) Minutes Up 



200 


300 


2 1/2 


300 


400 


3 


400 


500 


3 1/2 


500 


600 


4 


600 


700 


4 1/2 


700 


BOO 


5 


aoo 


900 


5 1/2 


900 


1,000 


6 
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4703. FIELD EXPEDIENT ZEROING 



a. General. — In many instances, knoA^n- 
distance ranges will be unavailable to the sniper 
for zeroing or rezeroirg his weapon. In such 
cases, field expedient methods will be used to 
determine correct sight settings. Two methods 
in general use are the 900-inch and the unknown- 
distance method. 

b. 900-Inch Method. --F^ure 44 illus- 
trates a field expedient target for zeroing the 
Redfield scope mounted on the model 40 sniper 
rifle. The sample target is designed for estab- 
lishing 300- , 500-, and 750-yard zeros while 
firing at 900 inches (25 yards). Targets may be 
constructed from available material. A black 
bulls-eye is painted to use as an aiming point; 

a grey spot or a plain circle is drawn at the pre- 
scribed distance directly above it. To determine 
this distance, see subparagraph 4703b(3). 

(1) To establish or verify the zero 
for any of the ranges shown in the illustration 
you must: 

(a) Quarter the black spot with 
the crosshairs of the telescope. 

(b) Fire a round and observe the 
impact of the bullet. 

(c) Make the necessary adjust- 
ments on the telescope to bring the impact of the 
bullet into the upper circle for the particular 
range. 

(d) Fire again and observe. Con- 
tinue adjustments until several shots strike within 
the upper circle, 

(2) The rifle is now zeroed for that 
range. The sniper may then apply normal conie- 
up or come-down to establish zeros at other 
ranges. 

(3) Similar field expedient targets 
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Figure 44. --900-Inch Zeroing, 

may be prepared for ranges other than those in 
figure 44. Field expedient targets may also be 
produced for use with various rifle and telescope 
combinations of other manufacture. It is neces- 
sary in each case to arrive at the correct dis- 
tance between the lower and upper bulls-eye. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary to: 

(a) Use a rifle telescope com- 
bination for which a zero has been previously 
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established on a known - distance range. 

(b) Using that established sight 
setting for that range, fire a three-shot group at 
900 inches ensuring that the crosshairs are quar- 
tered on the lower bulls-eye. 

(c) Measure the point of impact 

from the point of aim tor each shot fired. 

(d) Add all the measurements 
and divide the total by the number of shots fired 
to establish an average. 

(e) The resulting average in 
inches will then be used to establish the center 
point for the upper bulls-eye. 

c. Unknown-Distance Zeroing. --When a 
known-distance range is not available, the zero 
of a telescope can be checked or established by 
the following procedure: 

(1) Pick out an aiming point in the 
center of an area where the observer can see the 
strike of the bullet. This can be a hillside, a 
brick house or stone house, or any dry surface 
where the strike of the bullet can be observed. 

The range to this target must be determined by 
map, from the range card of another weapon, or 
by measurement, 

(2) Boresight the rifle, following pro- 
cedure in subparagraph 4702b, and fire one shot 
at the aiming point. 

(3) An observer notes the bullet 
strike and gives the elevation and windage change 
necessary to bring it to the point of aim. He does 
this by estimating the distance of the bullet strike 
right or left, high or low, and converts these dis- 
tances to minutes of change by dividing the error 
in inches by the number of inches 1 minute will 
move the strike at the given range. Example: 

The sniper selects a chimney on the side of a 
brick house at a range of 500 yards. A point on 
the left side of the chimney, even with a second 



story window, is his aiming point. The sniper 
boresights his rifle and fires one shot. The ob- 
server sees a puff of brick dust about 4 feet to 
the right and about 2 feet low of the aiming point. 
He gives these corrections: ’TFp 5 minutes" (25 
inches at that range), and "left 10 minutes" (left 
50 inches at that range). The sniper places these 
corrections on his sight and fires a confirming 
round. 



no 
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CHAPTER 5 
FIELD TRAINING 
Section I. GENERAL 



5101. PURPOSE 

Field trainii^ is designed to broaden the 
sniper's knowledge of advanced techniques of infan- 
try training in order that he may successfully carry 
out his ass^ned mission. 

5102. SCOPE 

A knowledge of the subjects covered in field 
training is essential to the successful completion of 
a sniper mission, Although these subjects are 
covered in separate sections for instructional pur- 
poses, they are, of course, interdependent in appli- 
cation. For example, upon receipt of a mission, 
the sniper relies on his training to dress properly. 
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apply camouflage, and prepare his equipment. A 
thorough knowledge of maps, compass, maneuver, 
terrain, and camouflage discipline allows him to 
reach the objective area without being detected. 
Through training, he has developed the capability 
of detecting and selecting targets, determining 
their ranges, and applying leads and holds if sight 
movement is not feasible. He can adjust artillery 
fire from concealed positions, and he is prepared 
to survive in, move through, and leave hostile 
areas by applying the principles of survival, eva- 
sion, and escape. 
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Section II. TARGET DETECTION 



5201. GENERAL 

The sniper’s mission requires him to sup- 
port combat operations by delivering precision fire 
from concealed positions to selected targets. The 
term "selected targets" correctly implies that the 
sniper is more concerned with the significance of 
his targets than with the number of them. In his 
process of target detection, he will not shoot the 
first one available but will index the location and 
identification of all the targets he can observe. He 
will then fire at them in descending order of their 
importance. The details of the maneuvers, the use 
of cover and concealment, and other skills by which 
a sniper makes his way to his position of observa- 
tion will be covered in later sections. This section 
will discuss his observation position, capabilities, 
and procedures; his system for detecting and index- 
ing target locations; arai his considerations in eval- 
uating "selective" targets. 

5202. OBSERVATION POSITION 

a. Nature of Position. — The sniper, having 
decided upon an area of observation, must choose a 
specific spot from which to eperate. The sniper 
must not forget that a position which appears to him 
as an obvious and ideal location for a sniper will al- 
so appear as such to the enemy. He should avoid 
the obvious positions and stay away from prominent, 
readily identifiable objects and terrain features. 
Figure 45 shows some recommended positions. The 
best position represents an optimum balance between 
two considerations: 

(1) It provides maximum fields of ob- 
servation and fire to the sniper. 

(2) It provides maximum concealment 



from enemy observation. 

b. Position Safety . - -Selection of a well- 
covered or concealed position is not a guarantee 
for the sniper's safety. He must remain alert to 
the clanger of self-betrayal and must not violate 
the following precautions: 

(1) He always assumes that his posi- 
tion is under observation. 

(2) He avoids making any sound or 
unnecessary motion. 

(3) He never looks over a skyline or 
the top of any cover which has an even outline or 
contrastir^ background. 

(4) He never wears any object which 
might reflect light. 

(5) He never uses binoculars or a 
telescope where light could be reflected from 
lenses or other parts. When optical instruments 
must bo used and a shaded observation site is not 
available, the sniper can fashion a sunshade from 
cardboard or other available material to shield 
the lens from direct sunlight. 

(6) He never moves the foliage when 
looking through bushes or hedges. 

(7) He always looks around a tree 
from a position near the ground, 

(8) He always stays in shadow when 
observing from a building interior, 

5203. OBSERVATION CAPABILITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS 

Observation is the keynote to a sniper's 
success. He must bo fully aware of the human 
capabilities and limitations for productive obser- 
vation in waning light and in darkness, and of the 
aids which can enhance his visual powers under 
those conditions, 

a. Night Vision . --Night runs the gamut 
from absolute darkness to bright moonlight. No 
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Figure 45. --Recommended Sniper Positions. 
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matter how bright the night may appear to be, how- 
ever, it will never permit the human eye to func- 
tion with daylight precision. For maximum effec- 
tiveness, the sniper must apply the proven princi- 
ples of night vision. 

(1) Darkness Adaptation . --It takes the 
eye about 30 minutes to regulate itself to a marked 
lowering of illumination. During that lime, the 
pupils are expanding and the eyes arc not reliable. 
The use of red goggles will assist the eyes in 
adapting to the approach erf darkness. In instances 
when the sniper is to depart on a mission during 
darkness, it is recommended that he wear red 
glasses while in lighted areas prior to his de- 
parture. 

(2) Off-Center vs Direct Vision . - -(See 
figs. 46 and 47.) Off -center vision is the technique 
of focusing attention on an object without looking 
directly at it. An object under direct gaze in dim 
light will blur and appear to change shape, fade, 
and reappear in still another form. If the eyes are 
focused at different points around the object and 
about 6 to 10 degrees away from it, side vision will 
provide a true picture of the object. 
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Figure 46. --Off-Center Vision. 
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Figure 47. ^-Direct Vision. 



(3) Scanning . — Scanni:^ is the act of 
moving the eyes in short, abrupt, irregular 
changes of focus around the object of interest. The 
eye must stc^ momentarily at each point, of course, 
since it cannot see while moving. 

(4) Factors Affecting Night Vision 

(a) Lack of vitamin A impairs night 
vision. (Overdoses of vitamin A will not improve 
night vision, however.) 

(b) Colds, headache, fatigue, nar- 
cotics, heavy smoking, and alcohol excess all re- 
duce night vision. 

(c) Exposure to a bright light im- 
pairs night vision and necessitates a readaptation 

to darkness. 

(d) Darkness blots out detail. The 
sniper must learn to recc^nize objects and persons 
from outline alone. 

b. Twilight . --During dawn and dusk, the 
constantly changii^ natural light level causes an 
equally constant process of eye adjustment. During 
these periods, the sniper must be especially alert 
to the treachery of hnlf light and shadow. Twilight 
induces a false sense of security, and the sniper 
must be doubly careful for his own safety. For the 
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same reason, the enemy is prone to carelessness 
and will frequently e^qjose Mmself to the watchful 
sniper. The crosshairs of the telescope are visi- 
ble from about 1/2 hour prior to sunrise until 
about 1/2 hour after sunset. 

c. Illumination Aids . --On occasion, the 
sniper may have the assistance of artificial illum- 
ination for observation and firing. As examples: 

(1) Cartridge, Illuminating, M3Q1A2 . 

— Fired from an 81mm mortar, this shell pro- 
duces 50,000 candlepower of light which is suffi- 
cient for the use of the binoculars, the M49 tele- 
se<^e, or the rifle telescope. 

(2) Searchlights . --In an area illum- 
inated by searchlight, tlie sniper can use any of 
the above equipment with excellent advantage. 

(3) Other . — Enemy campfires or 
lighted areas and buildings are other aids to the 
observing sniper. 

d. Night Observation Aids 

(1) Binoculars. - -Of "the night obser- 
vation aids, binoculars are the simplest and 
fastest to use. They are easily manipulated and 
the scope of coverage is limited only by the 
sniper’s scanning ability. 

(2) Redfield 3x9 Variable Rifle Tele - 
scope . — When equipped with the Redfield tele- 
scope, the sniper can observe up to 800 meters 
with varying effectiveness in artificial illumina- 
tion. In full moonlight, it is effective to 600 me- 
ters. For best results, a supported position should 
be used. The power of the telescope may be ad- 
justed to the situation. However, the lower the 
power, the greater is the light-gathering quality 

of the scope. Optional power adjustments are as 
follow s : 

(a) 3 to 5 Power (Low) . — This 
power gives a wide field of view, but the objects 
viewed will appear small. Visibility is good to 600 
meters, and the crosshairs and range scale are 
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well defined. 



(b) 6 and 7 Power (Medium) . --This 
uffers the best observation character. Field of view 
is reduced, but objects are more discernible and 
clarity is increased. Crosshairs, range scale, and 
reference wire arc clear enough for shooting. 

(c) 8 aitd 9 Power (High) . --At high 
power, the field of view is more reduced and scan- 
ning clarity is impaired. High power can be used 
to distinguish specific objects, but scannij^ will 
lend a flat, unfocused appearance to terrain. 

(3) Starlight Scope . - -The Starlight 
Scope is discussed in chapter 3. 

e . Consideratio ns in the Use of Night Visual 

Aids 

(1) OiJen ground and approaches border- 
ing tree and brush lines allow optimum observation, 
but thick cover and tall trees will block out artificial 
light. 

(2) Drifting flares afford clear visibility 
for a very short lime. Shadows move with the light 
and targets are quickly obscured. 

(3) niumination will not often expose a 
well -camouflaged position, but it will permit detec- 
tion of movement. 

(4) Erratic patterns of artificial light 
can betray the sniper by reflections from his obser- 
vation devices. 

5204. OBSERVATION PROCEDURES 

a. General. — The sniper, having settled into 
the best obtainable position, is ready to search his 
chosen area. The process of observation is planned 
and systematic. His first consideration is towards 
the discovery of any immediate danger to himself, so 
he begins with a ''hasty search" of the entire area. 
This is followed by a slow, deliberate observation 
which he calls a "detailed search." Then, as long 
as he remains in position, the sniper maintains a con- 
stant observation of the area using the hasty and 



detailed search methods as occasion requires. 

b. Hasty Search. - -This is a very rapid 
check for enemy activity and is conducted in about 
30 seconds. The search is carried out by makir^ 
quick glances at specific points throughout the 
area; not by a sweep of the eyes across the terrain 
in one continuous panoramic view. The hasty 
search is effective because the eyes are sensitive 
to any slight movements occurring within a wide 
arc of the object upon which they are focused. 

This faculty is called "side vision" or "seeii^ 

out of the corr^r of the eye. " The eyes must be 
focused on a specific point in order to have this 
sensitivity. 

c. Detailed Search 

{1) If the sniper fails to locate the 
enemy during the hasty search, he must then be- 
gin a systematic examination known as the 50- 
raeter overlapping strip method of search. (See 
fig. 48.) Normally, the area nearest the sniper 
offers the greatest potential darker to him. 
Tlierefore, the search should begin with the ter- 
rain nearest the observer's position. Beginning 
at either flank, the sniper should systematically 
search the terrain to his front in a 180-degree arc, 
50 meters in depth. After reaching the opposite 
flank, the sniper should search the next area 
nearest his position. This search should cover 
the terrain located between approximately 40 and 
90 meters of his position. The second search of 
the terrain includes about 10 meters of the area 
examined during the first search. This technique 
ensures complete coverage of the area. The sniper 
continues searching from one flank to the other in 
50 -meter overlapping strips as far out as he can 
see. 

(2) To again take advantage of his side 
vision, the sniper should focus his eyes on specific 
points as he searches from one flank to the other. 
He should make mental notes of prominent terrain 
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Figure 48. --Searching the Terrain in 

Overlapping Strips. 



features and areas that may offer cover and/or 
concealment to the enemy. In this way, he be- 
comes familiar with the terrain as he searches it. 
d. Maintaining Obser vation 

(1) Meth<^ . --After completing his de- 
tailed search, the sniper may be required to main- 
tain observation of the area. To do this, he should 
use a method similar to his hasty search of the 



area. That is, he uses quick glances at various 
points throughout the entire area, focusing his 
eyes on specific features. 

(2) Sequence . - -In maintaining obser- 
vation of the area, be should devise a set sequence 
of searching to ensure coverage of all terrain. 
Since it is entirely possible that this hasty search 
may fail to detect the initial movement of an ene- 
my, the observer should periodically repeat a de- 
tailed search. A detailed search should also be 
conducted anytime the attention of the observer is 
distracted. 

5205. TARGET EVIDENCE 

Target evidence is any sign which can 
enable a sniper to detect the location of an enemy, 
his installations, or his equipment. Conversely, 
the sniper can betray himself by providing target 
evidence of his own presence. Indicators are 
grouped into the three general areas of sound, 
movement, and improper camouflage and arc dis- 
cussed in section VI, chapter 5. 

5206. INDEXING TARGET LOCATIONS 

a. Purpose . - -There are several reasons 
why the sniper must have some system for remem - 
bering or indexing target locations as he delects 
them. 

(1) He desires to shoot first at the 
most ’'selective” target available. 

(2) Indiscriminate firing at a first 
target may alert more valuable and closer targets. 

(3) Concentration on a distant target 
may result in disclosure of his position to a closer 
enemy. 

(4) He may sight several targets at the 
same time and he will need to remember all their 
locations while he determines which to engage first. 
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b. Techniques . --To remember the loca- 
tions of targets, the sniper uses aiming points and 
reference points. An aiming point is some feature 
directly on line between the sniper and the target. 
For example, ii an enemy moves into a concealed 
position behind a bush, the sniper selects a point 
of aim on the bush. If the enemy moves into a con- 
cealed position which has no distinguishing feature 
in front of It, the sniper selects some nearby refer- 
ence point and notes its direction and distance from 
the point at which the enemy disappeared, 
c- Considerations 

(1) Exposure Time . — Moving targets 
may expose themselves for only a short time. The 
sniper must be very alert to note the points of disap- 
pearance of as many as possible before he engages 
any one of them. By so doing, he will be able to 
take several of them under fire in rapid succession, 

(2) Number of Targets . - -When the 
number of targets is such that the sniper is unable 
to remember all locations, he must concentrate on 
the most prominent among them lest he become con- 
fused and fail to effectively locate any at all. 

(3) Spacing . - -The greater the space in- 
terval between targets, the more difficult it is to 
note their movements. In such case, the sniper 
should accurately locale the one nearest his posi- 
tion and note 'Only the general locations of the 
others. 

(4) Evaluatii^ Aiming Points . --Targets 
which disappear behind good aiming points are eas- 
ily remembered. Targets with poor aiming points 
are easily lost. Assuming that two such targets are 
of equal value or are equally dangerous to the snip- 
er, he should engage the poor aiming point first. 

5207, TARGET SELECTION 

a. General. --The sniper selects targets ac- 
cording to their value. Cerlain enemy personnel 
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and equipment can be justifiably listed as key tar- 
gets, but their real worth must be decided by the 
sniper in relation to the circumstances in which 



he locates them, 

b. Key Targets 

( 1 ) Officers . --Officers of many armies 
can be distinguished by plainly visible rank insignia 
which also provide good aimir^ points. Officers 
may wear uniforms differL^ from those of their 
troeps in material, cut, and color. They may carry 
binoculars, pistols, swords, or map cases, and 
they may use arm-and-hand signals and communi- 
cation equipment. Eharing a march, they may occu- 
py random positions, or they may ride in lead ve- 
hicles or staff cars. 

(2) Noncommissioned Officers . --NCOs 
may be identified by their stripes and their general 
actions in leading and directing troc^s. 

(3) Scouts. — Scouts may be identified 
by the mode of their employment. They are natural 
enemies of the sniper since they can stalk him on 
equal terms. 

(4) Crew -Served Weapons^ Gunners. -- 
They may be identified by their proximity to the 



weapon or its position. 

(5) Tank Commanders . — They may be 
identified by their position on or in the turret. 

(6) Recruits . - -'"Green*' troops may be 
identified by their lack of caution. If several of 
them are hit, others may panic and run. 

(7) Communication Personnel . — They 
may be identified by their equipment and employ- 
ment. The sniper may lay a productive ambush 
by cutting wires and waiting for the repairmen. If 
messengers are intercepted and shot, they should 
be searched if at all possible. 

(8) Snipers. --They may be identified 
by the manner of their employn^ent or their pos- 
session of telescope-mounted rifles, although many 
snipers are armed with iron sight rifles. Snipers 
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are difficult to locate and are usually not seen until 
they have violated a '’target indicator” principle or 
have fired their weapon. 

(9) Observers . — They may be identi- 
fied by their use of optical equipment. 

c. Considerations in Target Selection . --As 
implied in the discussion of indexing targets (see 
par. 5206), the sniper's choice of targets may 
sometimes be forced on him. He may lose a rapid- 
ly moving target if he waits to identify it in detail; 
and he must, of course, consider any enemy who 
threatens his position as a 'Very h^h value” target. 
When he is able to make free choice, however, the 
sniper will consider several factors: 

(1) Distance. — Although he is capable 
of hitting a human at a range of 1,000 meters, the 
sniper should not risk such a distant shot without 
special reason. 

(2) Multiple Targets . — The sniper 
should carefully weigh the possible consequence of 
shooting at one of a number of targets especially 
when he cannot identify them in detail. He may 
trade his life for an inconsenjuential target by put- 
ting himself in a position where he has to fire 
repeatedly in self-defense. 

(3) Equipment as Targets. — A well- 
placed shot can disable crew-served weapons, ra- 
dios, vehicles, and other equipment. Such equip- 
ment, however, may serve as "baif' and allow the 
sniper to make repeated kills of gunners and oper- 
ators while keeping the equipment idle at the same 
time. The equipment can be disabled at the sniper's 
later decision. 



(4) Intelligence Collection . --Intelll- 
gence collection is an important colateral function 
^ the sniper. When in location close to the enemy, 
he must be very judicious in his decision to open 
fire. He may interrupt a pattern of activity which, 
if observed longer, would allow him to report facts 



which would far outweigh the value of his kill. The 
kill could be made a short time later. The well- 
trained sniper will sensibly evaluate such situations. 
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Section III. RANGE ESTIMATION 



5301. GENERAL 

Range estiraalion is simply the process of 
determimng the distance between two points. In 
most situations, one of these points will be the ob 
server^s own position. The other point may be a 
tarcret or prominent feature on the terrain. THE 
ABILITY TO ACCURATELY DETERMINE RANGE 
IS A KEY SKILL WHICH MUST BE DEVELOPED 
BY THE SNIPER TO ACCOMPLISH HIS MISSION. 
Not only does the accurate determination of range 
affect his sniping proficiency, but it is also neccs' 
sary in reporting information accurately and ad- 
justing artillery and mortar fire effectively. 



5302 . RANGE ESTIMATING METHODS 



There are a number of methods for esti- 
mating range: measuring distances on maps, 
pacing the distance between two points, using a 
range card, using an optical range finder, observ- 
ing the impact of a round fired at the point in ques- 
tion, and estimation by eye. The sniper rarely has 
access to an optical range finder. Pacing the dis- 
tance between two points is a method that can be 
used, provided the enemy is not in the vicinity. 
Firing a round at the target area or an object at 
the same range, yet remote from the target, to 
determine range can reveal the sniper^s position 
to the enemy. There are, however. clrcumsUnccs 
under which this metltod can be used effectively; 
i.e. , during periods when other units in the vicin- 
ity of the sniper team are also engaged in firing 
or when other battlefield noises would distract the 
attention of the enemy. The sniper's training must 
concentrate on methods which are adaptable to the 
sniper's equipment and which will not expose the 



sniper. Among the methods of estimating range 
which meet these requirements are the use of maps, 
the 100-meter unit of measure method, the appear- 
ance -of -objects method, bracketing method^ team 
average method, and the range card method. 

a- Use of Maps . --When available, maps are 
the most accurate aid in determining range. Knowl- 
edge of mapreading is as important to the sniper as 
familiarity with his rifle. 

b. 100-Meter Unit of Measure Method. -- 
This is the most frequently used method of deter- 
mining ranges within rifle limitations. 

(1) Techniques. -- To use this method, 
the sniper must be able to visualize a distance of 
100 meters on the ground. For ranges up to 500 
meters, he determines the number of 100 -meter 




Figure 49. --100-Meter Unit of Measure; 

Ranges to 500 Meters. 
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increments between the two points he wishes to 
measure. (See Xig, 49.) Beyond 500 meters, he 
selects a point midway to the target, determines 
the number oX 100 -meter increments to the halfway 
point, and doubles the result. (See fig. 50.) 

(2) Effect of Sloping Terrain. — Ground 
which slopes upward gives the illusion of greater 
distance, and observers tend to overestimate a 
100-meter increment. That is, they may select 
two points as being 100 meters apart when, in fact, 
they are less than 100 meters apart. Conversely, 
ground sloping downward gives aa illusion of shorter 
than actual distance, and the observer tends to un- 
derestimate. He applies a 100-meter unit of meas- 
urement between two points which are actually 140 
or 150 meters apart. 




Figure 50. — 100-Meter Unit of Measure; 
Ranges Greater Than 500 Meiers. 



(3) Attaining Proficiency . --With prac- 
tice, the sniper will become expert at estimating 
range by the 100-meter metliod. He must measure 
off several 100-meter courses, each on different 
terrain, and then, by walking over these courses 
several times, determine the average number of 
paces which he requires to cover 100 meters on the 
various terrains. He can then practice estimation 
by walking over unmeasured terrain, counting his 
paces, ard marking off 100-meter increments. 
Looking over his back trail, he can study the ap- 
pearances of the successive increments. Con- 
versely, he can estimate distance to a given point, 
walk to it, counting his paces, and thus check his 
accuracy. 

(4) Limitations . — The greatest limita- 
tion of the lOO-meter unit of measure is that iLs ac- 
curacy is directly related to how much of the ter- 
rain is visible to the observer. This is particularly 
important in estimating loi^ ranges. If a target ap- 
pears at a range of 100 meters or more and the ob- 
server can only see a portion of the ground between 
himself and the target, the 100-meler unit of meas- 
ure method of range determination cannot be used 
with any degree of accuracy. 

c- Appearance-of -Objects Method 

(l) Techniques. --The appearaitce-cf- 
objects method is a means of determining range by 
the size and other characteristic details of some 
object. For example, a motorist attempting to pass 
another car must estimate the distance of oncomii^ 
vehicles based on his knowledge of how vehicles 
appear at various distances. Of course, in this 
example-, the motorist is not interested in precise 
distances, but only that he has sufficient road space 
to safely pass the car in front of him. Suppose, 
however, the motorist knew that at a distaiKie of 1 
kilometer an oncoming vehicle appeared to be 2.54 
centimeters (1 inch) wide and 5.08 centimeters 
(2 inches) high, with about 1.27 centimeters {1/2 
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inch) between the headlights. Then, anytime he saw 
oncoming vehicles which fitted these dimensions, he 
would know they were about one kilometer away. 
This same technique can be used by snipers to de- 
termine ranges. Aware of the sizes and detaUs of 
personnel and equipment at known ranges, he can 
compare those characteristics to similar objects at 
unknown distances and thus estimate the range. 

(2) Attaining Proficiency . --To use the 
appearance-of -object method with any degree of ac- 
curacy. the sniper must be thoroughly familiar 
with the characteristic details of objects as they 
appear at various ranges. For example, the sniper 
should study the appearance of a man at a range of 
100 meters. He fixes the man's appearance firmly 



in his mind, carefully noting details of size and the 
characteristics of uniform and equipment. Next, 
he studies the same man in a kneeling position and 



then in a prone position. By comparing the appear- 
ance of these positions at known raises from 100 to 
500 meters, the sniper can establish a series of 
mental images which will help him determine ranges 
on unfamiliar terrain. Training should also be con- 
ducted in the appearance of other familiar objects 



such as weapons and vehicles. 

(3) Limitations . --Because the success- 
ful use of this method depends upon the visibility, 
anythiig which limits the visibility, such as weather, 
smoke, or darkness, will also limit the effective- 
ness of this method. (See fig. 51.) 



d. Combination cf Methods . - -Under preper 
conditions, either the 100-mctcr unit of measure 



or the appearance -of -objects method is an effective 
way of determining range; however, proper condi- 
tions rarely exist on the battlefield. Consequently, 
the sniper will be required to use a combination of 
methods. Terrain can limit the accuracy of the 



100-metcr unit of measure method and the visibility 



can limit the appearance -of -objects method. For 
example, an observer may not be able to see all 
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of the terrain out to the target, but he may see 
enough to gel a fair idea of the distance. A slight 
haze may obscure many of the target details, but 
the observer can still make some judgment of its 



size. Thus, by carefully considering the results 



of both methods, an experienced observer should 



arrive at a figure close to the true range. 

c. Bracketing Method . — By this method 
the Sniper assumes that the target is no more than 
"X" meters, but no less than "Y*' meters away; he 
uses the average as the estimation of range. The 
bracket width should increase with target distance. 

f- Average Method . --Snipers can increase 
the accuracy of range estimation by eye by usii^ 
an average of the individual team members’ esti- 



mations. 



g. Range Card Method . --(See fig. 22.) 
Information contained on prepared range cards 
establishes reference points from which the sniper 
can judge ranges rapidly and accurately. When a 
target appears, its position is determined in rela- 
tion to the nearest object or terrain feature drawn 
on the range card. This will give an approximation 
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of the target^s range. The sniper determines the 
difference in rar^e between reference point and 
target and sets his sights for the proper range or 
uses the correct holdoff. 

5303. FACTORS AFFECTING RANGE 

ESTIMATION 

In estimating rat^e, the sniper must con- 
sider the nature of the target, nature of the terrain, 
and light conditions. 

a. Nature of Target 

(1) An object of regular outline, such 
as a house, will appear closer than one of irregu- 
lar outline, such as a clump of trees. 

(2) A target which contrasts with its 
backbround will appear to be closer than it actually 
is. 

(3) A partially exposed target will ap- 
pear more distant than it actually is. 

b. Nature of Terrain. - -The observer's eye 
follows the irregularities of terrain conformation, 
and he will tend to overestimate distance values. 

In observing over smooth terrain such as sand, 
water, or snow, his tendency is to underestimate. 

c. Light Conditions . --The more clearly a 
target can be seen, the closer it appears. A tar- 
get in full sunlight appears to be closer than the 
same target when viewed at dusk or dawn, through 
smoke, fog, or rain. The position of the sun in 
relation to the target also affects the apparent 
rar^e. When the sun is behind the viewer, the 
target appears to be close. When the sun is behind 
the target, the target is more difficult to see and 
appears farther away. 

5304. OBSERVING AND ADJUSTING FIRE 

Snipers, through practice, experience, and 
the use of range cards, are able to determine range 
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correctly; however, occasions wUl arise when an 
adjustment of sniper fire becomes necessary. This 
requires application of the shooter/ observer method 
of firing and is accomplished in the following man- 
ner: 

a. Elevation . - -With the firing member in 
position, the observer assumes a vantage point 
slightly behind and to the right from where he will 
have an unobstructed view of the field from muzzle 
to target. Using binoculars, he fixes his focus at a 
point equal to the anticipated trajectory above the 
Intended impact area and holds this focus until a 
round is fired. He will detect a disturbance of the 
air along the path of the bullet. This disturbance 
appears to be a vapor trail and is detectable for 
approximately the last two-thirds tif the distance to 
the target. The trail is visible from a fraction of 

a second at short ranges to approximately 1 second 
at 1,000 yards. The wake will be most prominent 
at the highest point of trajectory. From his study 
of trajectories, the observer will be able to deter- 
mine if the bullet wake coincides with the antici- 
pated trajectory to the target. If not, an elevation 
or windage correction is in order. 

b. Windage . - -Windage adjustments are 
made in the same manner. What appears to be a 
lateral trajectory is in reality wind effect on the 
bullet. This will show the amount of correction 
necessary to compei^sate for error. 
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Section IV. HOLDS ANT) LEADS 



5401. GENERAL 

Holds and leads arc advanced techniques of 
marksmanship that enable the sniper to hit his tar- 
get without holdii^ his sights directly on the target. 

5402 . HOLDS 



a. General . --Holding for elevation or wind 
are techniques used only when the sniper does not 
have time to change his sight setting. Pinpoint ac- 
curacy is rarely achieved when holding since a 
minor error in rarige determination or lack of a 
precise aiming point might cause the bullet to miss 
tiic desired point; however, a hit anywhere on the 
body is normally disabling so a small error is ac- 



ceptable in combat. 

b. Ho ld off . --Holdoff is the procedure used 
to hit a target at ranges other than the rai^e for 
which the rifle is zeroed. When aiming directly at 



a target at greater ranges than the zero range, the 
bullet will hit below the point of aim; and at lesser 



ranges, the bullet will hit higher than the point of 
aim* Understanding this, and with a knowledge of 
trajectory and bullet drop, the sniper will be able to 




Figure 52. — Trajectory and Bullet Drop. 
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hit the target at ranges other than that for which the 
rifle was zeroed. Figure 52 illustrates trajectories 
for various ranges and the bullet drop for 100 yards 
past the ranges. For combat firing, the sniper nor- 
mally has a 500-meter zero which he keeps on his 
rifle. With this setting, he can engage targets up 
to 600 meters by holding over the target. With 




Figure 53. -Correct Holds for Various Ranges 
With Sights Set for 500 Meters. 
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targets at ranges less than 500 meters, he holds 
under the target. Figure 53 shows the correct 
holds for various ranges when the sights are set 
for a 500-meter zero. 

c. Holding for Wiixl . — The sniper may use 
holdoff to compensate for the effect of wind. The 
chart in appendix I illustrates the effect of wind 
on the bullet in inches. It also indicates the neces- 
sary sight setting required to compensate for these 
wind effects, providing the sniper has time to make 
such adjustments. The sniper holds off for wind by 
aiming into it; if the wind is from the right, he aims 
to the right of his target the required distance; if 
the wind is from the left, he aims to the left. Ad- 
justments for wind are always based on an estimate 
of its velocity. Constant practice in wind estimation 
can bring about proficiency in makir^ sight adjust- 
ments or learning to hold off correctly. If a miss 
is fired and tJie impact of the round is observed, the 
sniper will note the lateral distance of his error and 
refire, holding off that distance in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

5403. LEADS 

Moving targets are the most difficult to hit. 
When engaging a target which is moving laterally 
across his line of sight, the sniper must concen- 
trate on moving his weapon with the target while 
aiming at a point approximately 4 inches ahead of 
the target at 300 yards and 8 inches ahead at 500 
yards. Holding this lead, the sniper fires and fol- 
lows through with the movement after the shot. 

Using this method, the sniper reduces the possibil- 
ity of missing should the enemy suddenly stop, hit 
the deck, or change direction. The sniper must 
not only estimate his target range but also its 
speed and angle of travel relative to his line of 
sight in order to determine the correct lead. 
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Figure 54. --Leads and Holds at 90 Degrees 
With Sights Set for 500 Meters. 



b. Angie of Target M ove men t. --Figure 54 
shows the leads and holds required for a target 
moving at a 90-degree angle to the sniper. In most 
cases, however, targets will be movir^ at some 
other angle toward or away from the sniper's posi- 
tion. A method for estimating the angle of move- 
ment is as follows: 



(1) F_uU Lead Target . — When the tar- 
get is moving across the observer’s front and only 
one arm and one side are visible (see fig. 55). the 
target is movnng ai or near an angle of 90 degrees 
and a full value lead is necessary. 

(2) Half Lead Target . - -When one arm 
and two-thirds of the front or back are visible {see 
fig- 55). the target is mo^dng at approximately a 
45-d^rec angle and a one-half-value lead is neces- 
sary. 

hJo Lead Target . - -When both arms 
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LEADS 



METHOD OF DETEilMINTNG ANGLE OF MOVEMENT 






FULL LEAD 



HALF LEAD 






HALF LEAD 



no LEAD 



and the entire front or back are visible, the target 
is moving directly toward or away from the snip- 
er (see fig. 55) and will require no lead. 

c. Double Leads . --The above leads hold 
true for a right-handed shooter firing on a target 
movir^ from his right to left. If the target is mov- 
ing from left to right, the lead must be doubled due 
to a natural hesitation in followthrough when swing- 
ing against the shooting shoulder. This hesitation 
is extremely difficult to overcome even by the most 
experienced shooters. 



Figure 55. - -Determining Angle of Movement. 
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Section V. INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION 

AND REPORTING 



5501. GENERAL 

Intelligence is that knowledge of the enemy, 
weather, and terrain which is used in the plannis^ 
and conduct of tactical operations. The smper 
teams, when employed independently or when at- 
tached to other units, will generally be located in 
a position where collection of this information is 
possible. Sniper team members must always be 
on the alert for the collection of such information. 

5502. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The best source of combat information is the 
individual Marine. Sniper team members must be 
trained to observe and report immediately any en- 
emy information and unusual terrain conditions. 

Next in importance as a source is the enemy. Ma- 
rines provide information from the following enemy 
sources: 

a. Enemy Personnel . --By capture of enemy 

troops whenever possible. 

b. Enemy Documents . --By search of enemy 
prisoners, enemy dead, and enemy installations for 
documents. When documents are taken from prison- 
ers, care must be taken to be sure that they can 
later be identified with the person from whom they 
were taken. 

c. Enemy Materiel . --By turning in or re- 
portir^ the description and location of enemy ma- 
teriel. 

d. Enemy Activity. --By observing and re- 
porting what the enemy does or fails to do. 

5503. reporting INFORMATION 

a. General, --Information must be reported 



as quickly, accurately, aiKi as completely as pos- 
sible. An established method to remember how 
and what to report about the enemy is by use of 
the letters of the word "SALUTE 
S izc 
A ctivity 
L ocation 
U nit 
T imo 
E qulpment 

An example of such a report is: '"Seven enemy 
soldiers, traveling SW, crossed road junction 
on BLACK RIDGE at 211300 August carrying 
one machincgun and one rocket launcher. " 

b. Shell Reports (SHELREPs) . --The 
sniper should also report all activity of enemy 
artillery, mortars, and bombs by using a 
SHELREP. The following format is suitable 
for either a written or oral report: 

A Ifa From (or observer's call 

sign.) 



B 

C 

D 

E 

F 



ravo 

harlle 

elta 

cho 

oxtrol 



G olf 



H otel 



Observer's location. 

Azimuth to enemy gun. 

Time shelling started. 

Time shelling stopped. 
Coordinates of area shelled, 
if map is available. 

Number and types of weapons 
fired. 

Nature of fire; i. e. . destruction. 

harassing, registration. 
Number and type of shells. 

Flash -bang time in seconds. 
Damage (usually in code). 
Estimating Range by the Flash-Bang 
Method . — Sound travels about 330 meters per 
second (1,100 feet per second). When the observer 
sees the flash or smoke of n weapon, or the dust it 
raises, he starts countii^ seconds (one thousand 
one. one thousand two. etc.). He stops counting 



I 

J 

K 

C. 



ndia 

uliet 

ilo 



when he hears the report of the weapon. U he stops 
on the count of "one thousand three," for example, 
the range from the observer to the gun is three limes 
330 meters per second or 990 meters [3.300 feet). 
Marines should practice timing their count with the 
second hand of a watch to develop the correct speed. 



Section VI. CAMOUFLAGE 



5601. GENEFIAL 



Camouflage is a French word meaning 
"disguise" and is used to describe actions taken 
to mislead the enemy by misrepresenting the true 
identity of an individual’s position or equipment. 
Individual camouflage of the sniper is that personal 
concealment he uses in combat to surprise and de- 
ceive the enemy. It is important that the sniper 
know how to use the ground for effective conceal- 
ment. He adapts his dress for the best conceal- 
ment while in the firing position, and carefully 
selects his routes between positions for as much 
concealment as possible. 

5602. TARGET INDICATORS 



A target indicator is anything a sniper does 
or fails to do that will reveal his position to an en- 
emy, A knowledge of these indicators will assist 
the sniper in locating the enemy as well as pre- 
venting the enemy from locatii^ him. These indi- 
cators are grouped into the three general areas of 
Sound, movement, and improper camouflage. 

a, Sound . — Although it is difficult to pin- 
point a target's location by sound alone, it alerts 
tfe observer so that the possibility of eventual loca- 
tion of the target is increased. 



b. Movement . --The degree of difficulty in 
locating moving targets depends primarily on the 
speed of movement. Slow, deliberate movements 
3re much more difficult to notice than those which 
are quick and jerky. The techniques used in the 
^sty search, as explained in section C of this 
chapter, will provide the best means for locating 
nioving targets. 



c. Improper Camouflage. — The improper 
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use of, or lack of, camouflage and/or concealment 
provides indicators which reveal the majority of 
targets detected on the battlefield. Camouflage 
indicators are divided into the three general groups 
of shine, regularity of outline, and contrast with 
bac kground . 

(1) Shine. - -Items such as belt buckles 
and other metal objects reflect light making them a 
particularly revealing signal to an observer. There- 
fore, any object which reflects light should be cam- 
ouflaged. 



(2) Regularity of Outline. - -The human 
body, rifles, helmets, and vehicles are familiar 
outlines and, therefore, easily identified. For 
this reason, the shape of these familiar objects 
must be concealed by camouflage. 

(3) Contrast With the Background . -- 
When choosing a position for concealment, a back- 
ground should be chosen that will virtually absorb 
the sniper and his equipment. In preparii^ his 
position, the sniper must avoid leaving telltale 
signs of his presence. For example, a parapet 

of freshly dug earth around a foxhole is as notice- 
able as a flag waving over it. An area havii^ no 
vegetation other than a row of evenly spaced bushes 
leaves little doubt in an observer's mind as to the 
presence of a defensive position. Another problem 
encountered when using vegetation for camouflage is 
that it will eventually wilt and turn brown, thus pro- 



viding a contrast in background. 



5603. STICK camouflage 



When available, stick camouflage is effective 
for covering exposed parts such as the face, neck, 
and hands. When applying camouflage to the face 
and neck, two men should team up to ensure a com- 
plete and effective job. The color stick used will 
depend upon the geographical area in which the snip- 
er is operating; e. g., white stick in snow areas; 




Figure 56. — Camouflage in Jungle or Forest. 



desert sand or sand stick in desert areas; and for- 
est green, olive drab, or black in jungle areas, 

{See fig. 56. ) 

5604, FIELD EXPEDIENTS 

The regular issue items of camouflage ma- 
terials will not always be available to the sniper; 
therefore, he must be prepared to use what is avail- 
able. Most common of the materials that are avail- 
able are mud, cloth, and foliage, 

a. Mud. - -Mud provides excellent camou- 
flage for shiny objects such as the belt buckle, but 
it should not be used on the skin due to its high 
bacterial content, 

b. Cloth. - -Excellent camouflage can be 
produced by mixing pieces of cloth in a suitable 
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patient and attaching them lo the utiLULes or cover. 
The cloth can be obtained from discarded clothing, 
packs, ponchos, caps, socks, helmet covers, 
blankets, or any other material that is readily 
available. 

(1) Coloring the Cloth . --Mud, char- 
coal, burnt cork, charred coffee grounds, pre- 
pared pigment, camouflage stick, or dye may be 
used to vary ilie color of the pieces of cloth. Use 
of fuel, oil,' and grease should be avoided because 
of their strong odor. 




Figure 57. - -Camouflage Attached to the 

Utility Jacket, 
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Figure 58, - -Camouflage Attached to the 

Utility Cover, 



(2) Attaching the Cloth , — When at- 
tachii^ prepared garnish to the utilities, the 
pieces of cloth are stitched loosely, overlapping, 
with an irregular pattern of texture, line, and 
color. The same technique is used on the cover, 
taking care to leave material hanging down 
around the bottom of the cover at least 4 to 5 
inches. (See figs. 57 and 58. ) 

c. Foliage. — In most cases, natural foliage 
is preferred to artificial camouflage, but is some- 
times difficult to secure to the body and gear. Rub- 
ber bands cut from discarded truck, jeep, or bicy- 
cle tubes can be used for this purpose. (See fig. 
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Figure 59, — Camouilage Attached By 

Rubber Loops. 

5605. CAMOUFLAGE IN VARIOUS GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL AREAS 

Effective concealment of the individual de- 
pends largely on the choice and proper use of back- 
ground. Since background varies widely in appear- 
ance, each location requires individual treatment to 
ensure a blending with the backgrouiKl. It must be 
remembered that an individual may be invisible 



from the ground but easily seen from die air or sur- 
rounding high ground. Particular care must be 
taken in flat areas in the desert or snow to avoid 
shadows or silhouettes. 

a. Snow . — When in open areas with heavy 
snow or in wooded areas with snow in the trees 
and on the ground^ a full cape or Suit is worn. In 
snowy wooded areas where the trees are not 
covered, snow pants and green-brown camouflage 
top and headgear are used. A hood fashioned from 
chicken wire and cloth is especially effective in 
snow. (See fig. 60.) 
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Figure 60. —'’The Hood. " 
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b. Desort. - -In sund and desert areas, tex- 
ture camouflage is normally not necessary. The 
hands and face should be blended into a solid tone 
using the camouflage stick corresponding to the 
color of the terrain. A hood is also effective in 
this terrain. 

c. Jungle. - -In jur^le areas, foliage, arii- 
ticial camouflage, and camouflage slick arc applied 
in a contrasting pattern with the texture relative to 
the terrain. 

5606. PREPARATION OF POSITIONS 

In preparing his position, the sniper must 
exercise the same care as in individual camouflage 
to ensure complete concealment from observation. 
He must not provide the enemy target indicators 
such as spoil, willed or brown foliage, ai>d stripped 
branches or bushes in his area. 

a. Foxholes. --One oI the most effective 
positions is a well -prepared and carefully camou- 
flaged foxhole. A cover for the hole is desirable 
to prevent detection and to allow safe movement 
within the foxhole. The cover should bo sturdy and 
carefully prepared to blend perfectly wdlh the sur- 
rounding terrain. The foxhole should not be used 
near an inhabited area since accidental discovery 
is likely. 

b. Sec urity and Alternate Positions . - -When 
members of a team are preparing positions, one 
sniper must always act as lookout while the other 
works on the position. An alternate position should 
then be prepared which, if possible, is accessible 
from the primary position by a covered route. 

5607. CAMOUFLAGE DURING MOVEMENT 

a. Camouflage Consciousness . —The sniper 
must be camouflage conscious from the time he de- 
parts on a mission until the time he returns. He 



must constantly observe the terrain and vegetation, 
changing camouflage as the terrain and vegetation 
change. He should utilize shadows caused by vege- 
tation, terrain features, and cultural features to 
remain undetected. He must master the techniques 
of hiding, blending, aitd deceiving. 

{!) Hiding. - -In hiding, the sniper uses 
any means available to completely evade detection. 

(2) Blending . — Blending is the art of 
using camouflage in such a way as to be indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding area. 

Deceiving. — In deceiving, the en- 
emy is tricked into false conclusions regarding the 
sniper^s location, intentions, or movement. By 
planting objects such as cans or cartons, the enemy 
may be decoyed into the open where he can be 
brought under fire. {See fig. 61. ) 




Figure 61. — Deceiving the Enemy. 
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b. Footprints , --Tbe sniper must avoid 
leaving footprints on open ground. Whenever pos- 
sible, he must move parallel with such terrain 
features as rows of vegetation, fence lines, and 
cultivated rows. 

c. Return to Friendly Area. - -Probably 
at no other time during the course of the mission 
will the sniper have more of a tendency to be 
careless than when he is returning to a friendly 
area. Fatigue and undue haste may override 
caution and planning. The enemy will have more 
intensive intelligence as the sniper^s activities 
become known. Camouflage, concealment, and 
cautious movement then become of paramount 
importance. Attention to every detail and careful 
plannii^ will enable the sniper to return safely 

to his unit and be available to execute another 



mission. 
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Section VII. INDIVIDUAL MOVEMENT 



5701. GENERAL 

The sniper, moving from position to posi- 
tion, runs the calculated risk of offering target 
indicators to the enemy in trade for a more advan- 
tageous location. This section discusses some 
movement rules and practices by which the sniper 
can reduce or avoid his risk of being detected. 

5702. PREPARATION FOR THE MOVEMENT 

In preparation for travel, the sniper can 
take many effective precautions. He must: 

a. Camouflage his person and equipment. 

b. Pad or tape loose items of equipment 
so they will not betray him by rattling or shining. 

c. Wear soft well-fitted clothing. Starched 
clotliii^ makes noise as the wearer moves. Loose 
or baggy clothing will snag on trees and brush. 
Thigh and ankle ties will take up any slack in field 
trousers. Other tie-downs should not be used as 
they may interfere with good circulation. 

d. Wear a soft cap with its indistinctive 
outline, unless for some reason, the helmet is 
required. Helmets can be camouflaged, but they 
muffle and distort sound, especially in any wind. 

e. Not carry any equipment unnecessary 
to his mission. 

5703. MOVEMENT 

a. General . --When possible, the sniper 
moves in darkness, fcg, smoke, or haze. He 
travels by movir^ from one place of cover or con- 
cealment to the next one. He may rush, walk, or 
crawl. His first rule of safety is to always assume 
that his area of niovenicnl is under observation. 
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b, Othor General Rules 

”(1) From his position, the sniper care- 
fully chooses his next location, having first care- 
fully observed the area for enemy signs. 

(2) He selects his entire route to the 

new position before niakii^ his move, 

(3) He halts at the new position, 
listens, and observes. He notes, especially, any 
activity of birds or animals which might betray 
his presence. 

(4) Movii^ through tall grass, he 
changes direction frequently. Straight line travel 
through grass causes it to wave unnaturally and 
thus attract attention. The best time to move in 
grass is when the wind is blowing. 

(5) Moving across roads or trails, 
the sniper seeks culverts, low spots, and curves. 

(6) Moving across plowed fields, the 
sniper crawls in the furrows. If necessary to 
cross the furrows, he does so at the lowest part 
of the field, 

(7) The sniper avoids steep slopes, 
areas of loose stones, cleared areas, and ridge 
lines. 

(8) He lakes full advantage of dis- 
tractions such as artillery fire or passing aircraft. 

c. Rush . --The rush is the fastest way to 
move from one position to another. (See fig. 62.) 
The correct technique is as follows: 

(1) From the prone position {fig. 62-1), 
slowly raise the head and select the next position 
(fig. 62-2). 

{2) Slowly lower the head. Draw in the 
arms to the body, keeping elbows down, and pull 
the right leg forward (fig- 62-3). 

{3) With one movement, raise the body 
by straightening the arms (fig. 62-4). 

{4) Spring to the feel stepping off with 
the left foot (fig. 62-5) and run to the new position 
by the shortest route (fig. 62-6). 




Figure 62. --Rushing. 



(5) Just before hittii^ the ground, plant 
both feet [fig. 62-7) and drop to the knees, at the 
same time sliding the right hand to the heel of the 
rifle butt (fig. 62-8). 

(6) Fall forward, breaking the fail with 
the butt of the rifle. Avoid injury to the scope (fig. 
62-9). 

(7) Shift the weight of the body to the 
left side. With the right hand, place the butt of 
the rifle in the hollow of the right shoulder (fig. 
62-10). 

(8) Lie as flat as possible (fig, 62-11). 
If it is believed the move was observed by the en- 
emy, move to the right or left if cover and conceal- 
ment exist. 
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Fi^re 63. --Low Crawl. 



d. Crawl. --There are times when it is nec- 
essary to move with the body close to the ground to 
avoid being seen. There are two ways to do this: 
the low crawl and the high crawl. Use the method 
best suited to the conditions of visibility, cover and 
concealment available, and speed required. 

{1) Low Crawl . --The low crawl is used 
when cover and concealment are scarce^ when visi- 
bility permits the enemy good observation, and 
when speed is not essential. (See fig. 63.) The cor- 
rect technique is as follows: 

(a) Keep the body as flat as possi- 
ble against the ground. Grasp the rifle sling at the 
upper sling swivel. Let the balance of the rifle 
rest on the forearm and let the butt of the rifle 
drag on the ground. 

(b) To start forward, push the 

arms forward and pull the right leg forward, then 




then pull with the arms and push with the right leg. 

(c) Change the pushing leg fre- 
quently to avoid fatigue, and be careful not to raise 
or lift any part of the body. 

(2) High Crawl . --Tlie high crawl is 
used when cover and concealment are available, 
when poor visibility reduces enemy observation, 
and when more speed is required. (See fig. 64.) 
Keep the body free of the ground and rest the weight 
on forearms and lower legs. Cradle the rifle in the 
arms, keeping its muzzle off the ground. Keep the 
knees well behind the buttocks. Move forward by 
alternately advancing the right elbow and left knee, 
left elbow and right knee. 

e. Crawling on Hands and Knees . --{See fig. 
65. ) The low and high crawl are not suitable when 
very near the enemy since they result in shufflir^ 
noises which are easily heard. To crawl on the 
haikis and knees, the weapon is laid on the ground. 
With the right band, feel for or make a clear spot 
for the knee. Keep a hand on the spot and bring the 
right knee forward until it meets the hand. Repeat 
the same procedure with the left hand and knee. To 
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Figure 65. - -Crawling on Haitds and Knees 




Figure 66, --Walkjj^; Toe Down Gently 



move the weapon, feel for a place, clear it, and 
lift the weapon into position. Crawl very slowly 
and keep movements absolutely silent. 

f. Walking . --To walk when extreme quiet 
is necessary, make footing sure and solid by keep 
ing the weight on one foot as each step is taken. 
Raise the other leg high to clear brush or grass. 
With the weight on the rear leg, gently let the foot 
down, toe first. (See fig, 66.) Feel with the toe 
to pick a good spot. Lower the heel after finding 
a solid place. Shift the weight and balance to the 




Figure 67. --Feel for the Ground. 
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forward foot. Take short steps to avoid losing 
balance. At nighU hold the weapon with one iiand 
and extend the other forward, feeling for any ob- 
structions. 

g. Assuming the Prone Position . - -To as- 
siime the prone position, crouch slowly. Hold 
weapon under the arm and feel for a clear spot 
with the weight on the free hand and opposite knee. 
(See fig. 67.) Raise the free leg up and back, and 
lower it to the ground, feeling with the toe for a 
clear spot. Roll gently into the prone position. 

If discovered by the enemy, go into the prone 
position rapidly, 

5704. ACTION UNDER FLARES 

If caught in the open by an overhead flare, 
the sniper immediately hits the ground. Since the 
burst of light is temporarily blinding, the sniper 
may not have been seen. If the flare is heard 
being fired, a sniper in the open gets down before 
it bursts. Movement is resumed as soon as the 
flare burns out. If a sniper is caught in the light 
of a ground flare, he moves out of the lighted area 
quickly and quietly. If a sniper is caught by a 
flare when crossing an obstacle, such as barbed 
wire, he crouches low and remains motionless 
until the flare burns out. 



Section VIII. SURVIVAL, EVASION, 

AND ESCAPE 



5801. GENERAL 



In modern combat, small units sometimes 
fight in a dispersed formation, or are on special 
missions forward of friendly liites. In these sit- 
uations, there is a likelihood of these units be- 
coming isolated, requiring them to subsist for 
days or weeks while making it back, to friendly 
forces. Under these circumstances, the ability 
to evade the enemy and to escape if captured 
demands skills in survival. Since the chances of 
being exposed to such an emergency are always 
present, survival techniques must be a part of 
the sniper’s basic skills. 

5802. SURVIVAL 



a. General . --An important part of a 
sniper's mission is to get himself and his equip- 
ment back to his unit in good condition. An in- 
jured or sick sniper, or a sniper with lost or 
broken equipment, becomes a liability rather than 
an asset. With a sound knowledge of survival tech- 
niques, the odds of survivii^ in the field are greatly 
increased. 



b. Movement in Enemy Te rritory. — When- 
ever traveling in areas in which the enemy may be 
present, the sniper must keep alert at all times and 
must take the following precautions: 

(1) Keep his Icx^ation piipointed as ac- 
curately as possible at all times by use of the com- 
pass, watch, sun, map, or landmarks. 

(2) Keep his equipment readily avail- 
able at all times in case he must move in a hurry. 

(3) He can guide on roads aitd trails 
during movement, but he must stay alert. Ho 
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should avoid crossroads and road junctions^ aiKi 
conceal himself on the approach of any other per- 
son until he passes or is determined to be friendly. 

(4) He should avoid travel on exposed 
rid^e crests, and should consider the advantages of 
travel by stream. 

{5) When close to fcnown enemy loca- 
tions, he should move shortly after sunset or short- 
ly before sunrise. During these periods, there is 
sufficient light to eiiable him to avoid enemy instal- 
lations and minefields, but dark enough to prevent 

recognition by the enemy. 

c.. Native Assistance. --Villages and people 

should bo avoided as long aTpossible; however, 
when sickness or injury prevents proceeding with- 
out help, friendly native assistance may be neces- 
sary When necessary to contact natives for assist- 
ance'. caution should be observed during the first 
contact. An individual, rather than a group, should 
be contacted in an isolated area. Young adults and 
the rich should be avoided, as should heavily popu- 
lated areas such as villages. Once contact has been 
made, the following should be observed when among 

the local people: ^ ^ j 

(1) Deal with the recnogni^ed head man. 

(2) Be careful not to offend them; treat 

them like the human beings they are. 

(3) Show friendliness, courtesy, and 

patience. Don’t show fright nor flagrantly display 
weapons. 

(4) Respect local customs, manners, 

pr<H>erty. and LEAVE THE WOMEN ALONE. 

(5j Do not take offense at pranks as 
many people are fond of harmless practical Jokes. 

(6) Learn as much woodcraft as possi- 
ble and take advice on local hazards. 

(7) Avoid physical contact without 
seeming to do so, 

(8) Paper money is worthless in most 
areas, so items such as tobacco, salt, and rations 
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should be used to barter. 

(9) IT IS IMPORTANT TO LEAVE A 
GOOD IMPRESSION so that others may get this 
help when needed. 

d. Shelter . --The situation may arise when 
shelter will be required. In selecting a shelter, 
imagination and Lraiiung should be used in the 
choice of a site and the type shelter to use. 

(1) Select! Eig a Site, --When possible, 
high spots should be used in a protected area to 
avoid cool night winds. Low spots, especially 
dry river beds, can be flooded in a short period 
of time. The shelter should not be placed under 
large trees with dead limbs or under coconut 
trees. 

(2) Types of Shelter . — The poncho 
provides an adequate shelter. A thatch shelter 
can be made by covering a framework with a good 
thickness of leaves, pieces of bark, or mats of 
grass. Banana leaves and leaves from the palm 
tree are especially good materials. The thatches 
are attached from the bottom upward. The shelter 
is ditched after completion in the same manner as 
is a tent. 

(3) Beds . — Do not sleep on the ground. 
A platform can be made with bamboo or small 
branches and covered with palm leaves. Jungle 
vines can be used as rope or twine to tie it to- 
gether. 

e. Health . - -To operate efficiently, the 
sniper must keep his body healthy and strong. Ob- 
servation of certain commonsense rules will main- 
tain this condition. 

(1) General Precautions 

Taj Personal hygiene must be prac- 
ticed, especially in regard to the feet. 

(b) Jungle diseases are carried by 
mosquitos, ticks, lice, and contaminated food and 
water, so they must be avoided. 

(c) When contracting a fever, no 
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attempt to travel should be made until the fever is 

gone. By drinting plenty of treated water, re- 
covery will be speeded. 

(d) Infection should be avoided as 

it spreads rapidly in the tropics. Every wound and 
sore should be treated immediately, and a sterile 
dressing should be used if possible. 

(e) Heat injury can be prevented 
by drinking purified water, relaxing in the shade, 

and using salt tablets. 

(2) Malaria . --Malaria prevention 

pills are taken as required to avoid malaria* The 
headnet should be worn in moscjuito areas, es- 
pecially between sundown and 2 hours after dark 
and 2 hours before daylight until sunup. USE 
REPELLENT FREQUENTLY. Clothii^ Should 
be tucked into the boots or the socks, 

(3) Dengue Fever or Yellow Fever . 
-'The headnet and repellent should be used for 
prevention as these are mosquitoborne diseases. 

(4) Dysentery . --Dysentery is caused 
by polluted food or drinking water* Contaminated 

food or water must be avoided. 

(5) Leeches . --Leeches are sucking 

worms that clii^ to blades of grass, leaves, and 
twigs and fasten themselves to passing individuals. 
Bites are frequently followed by infection. They 
are removed by touchii^ the leech with a lighted 
cigarette, match, or moist tobacco or salt. The 
body should be searched peritxlically and any 
leeches removed. Water should be checked be- 
fore drinking since leeches are dai^erous if swal- 
lowed. By securely tucking the trousers into the 
boots and saturating the tops of the boots and bot- 
toms of the trousers with standard insect repellent, 
the problem can be greatly reduced. 

(6) Flukes or Flatworms , — Flukes or 
flatworms are microscopic parasites, found in 

fresh water, that cause internal damage, 
y enter the body through the skin, in food, or 
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in drinking water. If possible, only fresh runnii^ 
water should be used for bathing. 

(7) Snakes . — A^ressive snakes are 
the exception and, in spite of rumors, cannot outrun 
a man. To treat poisonous snake bites (if it cannot 
be recognized as nonpoisonous, it should be con- 
sidered poisonous), the followii^ steps are taken: 

(a) Immediately tie a band about 
4 inches above the bite in the direction of the heart. 



tie the band tight BUT NOT TIGHT ENOUGH TO 
CUT OFF ARTERIAL CIRCULATION; the pulse 
should be evident below the band. 

(b) Body activity should be kept 
to a minimum by lying down, remainir^ quiet, and 
avoid! food or alcohol. 

(c) Keep the bitten area lower than 

the heart. 



(d) Wipe the skin around the bite 
free of dripped venom. 

(e) Sterilize the skin with an anti- 
septic, soap and water, or by the best means avail- 
able. 



(f) If a doctor or corpsman is 
readily available, no action should be taken until 
he arrives. If it is necessary to move for help, 
body activity should be kept to a minimum. 

(g) If medical assistance is not 
available for at least an hour, an X-cut is made 
through each fang mark without delay. The in- 
cision is made 1/4 to 1/2 inch long and 1/8 to 
1/4 inch deep, depending on the thickness of the 
skin. Care must be taken to avoid cutting large 
blood vessels, tendons, or nerves. A sterilized 
sharp knife or razor blade should be used. 

(h) If no suction cup is available 
and there are no sores on or in the mouth, apply 
the mouth directly to the bite, suck out the venom, 
and spit it out. Try not to swallow any of the poi- 
son although it will not be harmful. 

(8) Wounds. --The wound should be 
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cleaned oul with hot water. If hoi water is not 
available, the wound should be washed out with 
urine ai>d all foreign matter piclted out. In an 
extreme emergency, maggots inay be used to 
clean out a wound since maggots eat only dead 
tissue. 

(9) Bleeding . --Bleedir^ can be con- 
trolled by pressure directly on the wound, by 
elevating injured part, by use of pressure points, 
by cold applications, and by use of a tourniquet. 
THE TOURNIQUET IS USED ONLY WHEN ALL 
ELSE FAILS and the bleeding is arterial (iixlicaled 
by bright red spurtii^ blood). In case of heavy 
arterial bleeding as in the case of a shattered 
limb, the tourniquet is placed a few inches above 
the wound in the direction of the heart. Tighten 
until all blood flow stops and no pulse is felt be- 
low the tourniquet. ONCE APPLIED, DO NOT 
REMOVE TOURNIQUET UNTIL YOU CAN GET 
TO A DOCTOR. If no medical attention is re- 
ceived after se^^eral hours, gangrene will set in 
so it is important to attempt evacuation at the 

earliest opportunity. 

(10) Frostbite . —When a part of the 
body gets frostbitten, it becomes grayish or white 
and loses feeling. Frequently, there is no pain, 
so the face and hands must be watched for signs. 
The face, hands» and feet are most frequently 
frostbitten. When frostbite does cx:curf the area 
should be warmed by gently placing a bare hai>d 
on it. FROSTBITTEN AREAS SHOULD NOT BE 
RUBBED WITH SNOW. The following precautions 
should be taken: 

(a) Warm, dry gloves or mittens 
should be worn. Cold metal must not be touched 
as the hands will stick to it. The hands can be 
warmed by placing them inside the clothing in the 
armpits. Frequent checks for numb fingers should 
be made. 

(b) Feet require, more attention 



than any other part of the body. Wet feet and tight- 
fitting sock and shoes which cut off circulation are 
the two main causes of frostbitten feet. Shoes and 
socks should fit loosely to allow good blood circula- 
tion, The shoes should be large enough to allow 
good blood circulation. The shoes should be large 
enough to allow the wearing of two pairs of socks 
without cramping or binding the feet. GI cushion- 
sole socks are ideal for the inner layer, and the 
outside socks should be heavy wool. Sufficient ex- 
tra socks should be carried to allow for a change 
at least once a day, or after the socks and shoes 
have become soaked. Wet socks are hung on the 
outside of the pack or placed between layers o£ 
clothii^ to dry. 



(c) When available, overshoes are 
worn in wet, cold weather, or in snow. They also 
provide insulation in extremely cold weather. 

(d) When using snowshoes, the 
straps are adjusted so that they do not bind the 
feet and cut off circulation. 

(e) Shoes and socks are removed 
durir^ rest periods, and the feet are examined for 
frozen areas. If there are none, the feet are mas- 
saged to restore circulation. If there are frost- 
bitten areas, they can be warmed by putting the feet 
under a buddy's clothing next to his skin. When 
alone, the area is warmed gradually at body tem- 
perature, Blisters should not be broken. The feet 
should be washed thoroughly at the end of each day’s 
trek or rubbed dry with a rough cloth. Shoes and 
socks are dried and the feet examined for frostbite 
or blisters. 



5803. EVASION 

a. General. --Evasion is classified as either 
short-range or long-range. The difference lies in 
the conditions which confront the evader. The prin- 
ciples remain the same while the technique will 
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change to meet the situation. Short-range evasion 
occurs in and around the combat zone or areas of 
hostility when return to a friendly unit can be ac- 
complished within a matter of hours or perhaps a 
day or so following isolation. Normally^ the indi- 
vidual has enough clothing and food and generally is 
oriented as to direction, distance, and terrain. In 
contrast, the long-range evader^ such as a sniper 
returning from an extended patrol^ must operate 
over completely foreign terrain with little or no 
food or equipment. The sniper is generally con- 
cerned with short-range evasion as a means of re- 
turning to friendly lines from either an ambush or 
when cut off from his operating unit as a result of 
an ambush or other action. 

b, Basic Principles . - -The following prin- 
ciples must be observed to accomplish a successful 
evasion: 

(1) Prepare a detailed plan. 

(2) Observe the elementary rules of 
movement, camouflage, and concealment. 

{3) Do not hurry. Patience and per- 
severance are absolutely necessary when evading. 
Hurrying only increases weariness and decreases 
alertness. 

(4) Conserve food since resupply is a 
matter of chance. 

(5) Conserve strength. 

c. Tech niques 

(1) Initial Action. --An individual be- 
comes an evader when he finds himself isolated in 
enemy dominated or controlled territory and is 
unable to continue his assigned mission, is pre- 
vented from joining his unit by enemy action, or 
is returning from an ambush mission. The evader 
must leave the immediate area and select a hiding 
place at a safe distance. While in hidii^, the 
evader should take stock of the situation and devise 
a plan. The amount of time spent in hiding is gov- 
erned by enemy activity and the evader^s physical 



condition. Before proceeding, his plan should 
be set with alternatives to as many eventualities 
as can be perceived. 

<2) Travel . - -Methods of travel are 
probably the most ioiporlant phases of evasion. 
History books are filled with cases of captured 
evaders merely because they followed the easiest 
and shortest route or failed to employ the simple 
techniques of concealment and camouflage. In 
general, the safest route is that which avoids 
major roads and populated areas, even if this in- 
volves expending additional time and energy. 
REMEMBER; IF IN ASIA, STAY OUT OF 
VILLAGES AS AN AMERICAN IS EASILY 
SPOTTED. 

(3) Camouflage and Concealment . -- 
The use of natural concealment such as wooded 
areas, trees, brush, rocks, and other terrain 
features are highly recommended. Any method 
for hiding will increase tlie chances for success. 
When gaining concealment, the evader must 
blend in with natural surroundings and break up 
identifying outlines. He must select campsites 
or routes of travel carefully. Camouflage disci- 
pline must be maintained 24 hours a day. 

(a) Cooking . - -Cooking fires 
should be smokeless, using dry wood. Cookii^ 
at night is to bo avoided; however, if necessary, 
small flames in a pit can be used providing no 
light escapes. All cooking should be done with 
as few odors as possible and when there is little 
or no wind. All food caches are camouflaged, 
and all utensils darkened. 

(b) Bivouacs ai xi R e st Areas . — 
Camp camouflage cannot be stressed too strongly 
as it must be carried on 24 hours a day. Trails 
to camp should be brushed over and blended to 
leave the area looking natural. Shelter should be 
in shadows and blend in with the natural surround- 
ings. All natural materials must be kept fresh to 
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keep from getting discolored. Bury all refuse and 

camouflage the area. 

(4) Disguise . --Evaders will normally 
consider the possibility of disguise. Utilizing civil- 
ian attire to pass as a native the area is extremely 
daiigerous and should be ruled out when the race of 
the evader is different from that cf the iiatives. 

Even in an area where racial dissimilarities would 
not betray the evader, the mannerisms of walking, 
smoking, eating, and lack of knowledge of the lang- 
uage could quickly bring on suspicion and possible 
capture. Before considering disguise, the followii^ 

must be understood: 

(a) Under established international 

law, an evader is considered a belligerent until 
captured. As long as he wears his uniform, the 
evader is entitled to commit acts of violence 
against legitimate military targets without the risk 
of prosecution after capture for violation of local 
criminal law. This does not apply to an escapee. 

He can be tried and punished by local authorities 
for committing acts of violence in that area. 

(b) Article 29 of the IV Ha^e 
Convention states that a person can be considered 
a spy when, acting clandestinely, he endeavors to 
obtain information in the operations of a belligerent 
and passes that information to a hostile party. 

Thus, uniformed soldiers, performing reconnais- 
sance missions, are not considered spies. 

(c) Members of armed forces lose 
their right to be treated as POWs when they delib- 
erately conceal their status in enemy country to 
gather information or wage war. 

(d) The evader should fully under- 
stand the prejudicial situation which could ensue 
from capture while disguised or wearing the uniform 
of the enemy. An almost insurmountable burden 
would be placed on him to show that he did not con- 
ceal himself for the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion or for waging war. 



(e) Disguise must not be rejected 
entirely as those assisting his escape may order 
the evader to change clothing. 2 he does use a dis- 
guise, he should retain some type of military iden- 
tification such as dog tags or ID card. 

(5) Daylight Versus Night . --Whenfeas- 
ible, travel should be accomplished at night; how- 
ever, if the evader suspects that his location is 
known, he should move immediately. Whenever 
possible, during daylight hours, the evader should 
observe the terrain he will traverse, paying atten- 
tion to the concealment it will provide and the ob- 
stacles he will have to cross. 

(6) Maps . — If the evader has a map of 
the area, it should not be marked. A marked map 
in enemy hands can lead to the compromise cf per- 
sons and locations where assistance was provided 
the evader. Soiled fingers will mark the map the 
same as a pencil. The evader must be careful not 
to touch the map with his fingers at the place where 
he has been or is going. 

{7) Shelter . --Shelter such as abandoned 
houses, barns, and haystacks should be avoided as 
they will normally be the first place the enemy will 
search. However, the terrain and climate may be 
such that little choice is left to the evader. 

(8) Obstacles, - -The evader will be 
confronted with different kinds of obstacles which 
will impede him. These obstacles will either be 
natural or manmade. 

(a) Natural Obstacles 

1^ Rivers and Streams. - - The 
evader may have to cross rivers or streams either 
by swimming, boat, or some expedient. The enemy 
will normally have checkpoints and guards on 
bridges and ferries. 

2 Mountains . - -In many cases, 
mountains can be havens for survival. There will 
normally be good cover, food, water, aiki small 
population density. 
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(b) Manmade Obstacles 

1 Road Nets . --Before cross- 
ing a road, it must be determined whether guards 
are present. If present, their locatiom route, 
time of movement, and field of visibility must be 
known. If a road is heavily patrolled, It should be 
crossed at night. When crossirg a road, use all 
available cover to the road and then cross quickly 
and quietly. 

2 Barbed Wire Fence . --To 
cross a fence, the evader should make sure it is 
not patrolled. He then slips through the fence while 
on his back by wriggling under the bottom strand cf 
wire or between the bottom strand and the next one 
above. He must take care to avoid trip wires. 

3 Concertina Wire. --This 
obstacle is usually mined and armed with trip 
flares and warning devices. To get through it, an 
individual must either crawl through it or go under 
the wire by propping it up and slippii^ under it. 

4 Railroad Tracks. --The 
embankment or railb^ is approached in a crouched 
position, A place is located that is the easiest to 
cross and where there is the most cover for hiding 
on the other side. Trip flares are likely to be 
found on the approaches to the tracks. 

^ Minefields . --When in an 
area suspected of being mined, obtain some device 
for probing. Probe in an area wide enough to lie 
in. If in an area where there is good cover, prob- 
ing in an area large enough for each foot will suf- 
fice. When probing, gently shove the probe into 
the ground at a 45-degree angle. Contact with a 
solid object indicates the presence of what must 
be assumed to be a mine. It is best to leave it 
alone and probe in another spot. 

(9) Friendly Patrols . - -The evader 

should be constantly on the alert for friendly 
patrols. When a patrol is spotted, he waits in 
position until it is close enough to recognize him. 



When the patrol is near, he should wave a white 
cloth of some sort and call out in a language un- 
mistakenlv American. 

(10) Friendly Outpos t. --If unable to con- 
tact a friendly patrol, the evader may have direct 
approach to frontline positions. Here he will have 
to crawl through the enemy area Lo a point near a 
friendly forward element. This should be done at 
night. He should not make contact until there is 
enough light to see. The same procedures are 
used for contacting as when contacting patrols, 
d . Shor t -Range Evasion 

(1) General Aspects . — Since short- 
range evasion generally occurs in die forw'ard 
combat zone or areas of hostilities, these areas 
are normally not too distant from friendly elements, 
giving the evader the advantage of distance and di- 
rection. This t>T>e of evasion usually occurs as a 
result of units and individuals becomitig lost or 
separated from their parent units. All of the tech- 
niques discussed earlier apply to short-range 
evasion, 

(2) Lone Evader , --A lone evader is an 
individual who becomes separated from his unit and 
must evade the eneiuv while finding his wav back. 

He must be prepared for this eventuality ahead of 
time, both psychologically aiKi materialiy. All 

evasion techniques apply liere; however, he must 
be able to overcome fear and shock and be able to 
calmly lake stock of the situation. 

(3) Evasion in Counterinsurg ency, - -In 
this environment, there may be little distinc^on 
between friendly and enemy areas from one day to 
the next. There. are generally no definite battlclines 
for the evador lo guide on. Friendly forces may pro 
vide a measure of security throughout tlie country, 
providing shorter distances for the evader to travel. 
It must be assumed that the majority of the local 
population will be unfrieiidly and they should be 
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avoided. An evader is normally wcU orienled in 
relation to his present position in this situation, 
and he may assume that aircrall are friendly. An 
e^^der can expect little or no assistaiwe from lo- 
cal neutrals since most of the population live in 
fear of the insurgent forces and their acts of 
terrorism, coercion, and atrocities. The evader 
may bring back valuable information on enemy 
activities during his trek bach to friendly elements; 
however, he should not under any circumstances 
jeopardize personal safety or compromise cover 
to collect information. He should memorize what 
he observes but must not write anything. 

5804. escape 

a. General . --Snipers operating with patrols 
or other advance units might become isolated or 
wounded and as a result become captives of the 
enemy. Escape is the action taken to get away from 
the enemy when captured. Escape is most success- 
fully accomplished soon after capture. When the 
feeling of panic and hopelessness that accompanies 
capture is shaken, the chances of escape are im- 
proved, 

b. Alertness . --From the moment of cap- 
ture, the dri\nng thought of escape must be con- 
stantly in the mind. Many good escape opportuni- 
ties are lost because the prisoner is too worried 
or depressed to consider them. Every moment 
must be evaluated for the chance it may present 
for escape. 

(1) Durir^ Capture. - -The chances are 
very good that when first captured, friendly front- 
lines are close by. Harsh treatment can be ex- 
pected since the frontline enemy troops have reason 
for intense dislike. An individual can expect his 
watch, rings, boots, and other pieces of uniform 
to be taken from him as these may be luxuries to 
the captors. If close to friendly lines in a rather 



fluid situation, an escape at this time is advisable. 
Many people have been prisoners for a short time, 
only to be released or found by their own advancing 
troops. At any rate, there will always be a much 
shorter distance to travel with an early escape. 
Also, friendly fire falling into the area may cause 
enough confusion among the captors to allow escape. 

(2) Escort to the Rear . - -It is a custom 
amor^ most armies to use wounded troops to escort 
prisoners to the rear. A wounded guard is less 
likely to pay attention to his task than an unwounded 
one. Whether or not your guard is wounded^ it is 
unlikely that he is adequately trained in handlit^ 
prisoners. His inexperience is a big factor in the 
possible success of any escape attempt. 

(3) Enemy Rear Area . - -The longer an 
individual wails and the deeper he gets into enemy 
territory, the better the prisoner control will be- 
come. Experienced guards will be placed over 
him, and he will be enclosed in increasingly secure 
areas during halts. The longer he waits to escape, 
the better enemy security becomes, and he has 
less chance to readily slip away. In addition, his 
physical condition will be better during the initial 
stages of capture than at any other time. 

c. Escape Methods 

(1) In a Column. - -As a prisoner is 
moved deeper into enemy territory, he may be 
placed in a larger group or prisoners. He might 
be moved on dirt roads in a column with two, three, 
or four abreast. This provides a good chance to 
escape. The word is passed quietly to stretch out 
the column and drag the feet. Stretching out the 
column increases the distance between guards and 
dragging feet will cause a cloud of dust. In this 
situation, it is not difficult to duck out of the 
column when an opportunity arises. 

(2) In a Truck . --At sonte stage, the 
prisoner will undoubtedly be moved by a truck con- 
voy. Though it takes some daring, escapes can be 
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effected from a truck in a convoy. The convoy is 
likely to stir up a cloud of dust that can cover an 
escape atterript. 

(3) On a Train. --Escaping from a 
train depends on its constrnclion. The prisoner 
may be able to go through a witidow or doors, or 
cut or pry his way through the floor or simply 
jump off a flat car. Although this type of escape 
is admittedly hazardous, there is the advantage 
that the train cannot be quickly stopped, aiKJ the 
escapee will have a head start before a chase can 
be made. Also, it is difficult to shoot a running 
man from a moving train. 

(4) Prisoner Compound. - -Most escapes 
are made from established prisoner-of-war com- 
pounds. The important thing for an individual to 
remember is that he is not defeated when placed in 
a large, organized wire enclosure, because many 
successful escapes have been made from such 
places. In almost all cases in past wars, Ameri- 
cans, as prisoners of war, were imprisoned in 
wire enclosures. Although maximum security 
prisons for POWs who were hard to handle did 
exist, most prisoners fouiKl themselves behind 
barbed wire fences, illuminated by powerful flood- 
lights, and watched by sentries in towers. Gen- 
erally, the three methods for the POW to get out 

of wire is through it, over it, and under it. 

(a) Through the Wire . - -Going 
through the wire can be construed as literally 
going through it by cutting or parting it. It also 
means an escape through the gates by devious 
methods. Prisoners have escaped by attaching 
themselves to working parties going through the 
gate and then slipping away. They have left com- 
pounds by various means of transportation. They 
have even walked outwearing uniforms of guards. 

(b) Over the Wire. — Escapes have 
been made over the wire by improvised ladders and 
even by climbing the wire itself. The escapee must 



try to select a blind spot and attempt this type of 
escape under cover of a diversion some distance 
away and during inclement weather or diffused 
light conditions, 

(c) Under tl>e Wire. — Possibly 
the escape requiring the most time, ingenuity, 
and skill is that of tunneling under the wire. A 
tunnel has a big advantage in that It is relatively 
secure until the prisoners make their actual break 
for freedom. However, a tunnel requires the ut- 
most of coordination as well as cooperation, be- 
cause people are required not only to dig, but also 
to disperse the dirt, watch for snooping guards, 
and manufacture various forms of equipment used 
in the tunnel. A tunnel is a great morale builder, 
because the pleasure of anticipation of escape in- 
creases as the work prepresses. 

(5) Approval to Escape. --Before at- 
tempting any escape, the prisoner must first con- 
tact the escape committee and get approval. No 
escape of any sort may be attempted by any pris- 
oner without the prior approval of the escape com- 
mittee which is part of the covert compound organ- 
ization. if he were to make an escape without first 
getting approval, he could easily jec^ardizo the 
chances of another group who, unaware of his plans, 
might be escapirp at the place of his diversion. 
Another very important reason for contacting the 
escape committee is the assistance they can pro- 
vide in the escape plans. After a period of Lime, 
the committee gains a great deal of information 
and experience which is valuable to an escapee. 
Escape committees in WWII did a tremendous job 
of forging documents, manufacturing disguises, 
making escape rations, and fabricating various 
other types of escape gear. 

5805. DESTRUCTION OF EQUIPMENT 

a. General. --Snipers are equipped with 
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several highly specialized items of ordnance and 
optical instruments peculiar to their mission. 

This equipment could cause friendly troops trouble 
and casualties if it inadvertanUy fell into the hands 
of an enemy, since most armies use captured 
equipment. It is therefore necessary for the sniper 
to destroy his equipment if its capture is imminent, 

b. Optical Instruments. --Efestmetion of 
items such as binoculars, observation telescopes, 
and rifle telescopes present little problem. They 
are items in use bv all armies and are not con- 
sidered classified material. The chief concern is 
their reuse by the enemy. Smashing the lenses 
and prisms prevent their use, and bending, denting, 
or crushing the tubes will prevent their repair. 

c. Weapons. —Rifles are generally well 
constructedTTivd though they can be disabled, a 
capable ordnance man can usually place them back 
in service. Therefore, it is necessary for the 
sniper to remove the bolt and take it with him. He 
must then attempt to bend or crack the receiver of 
the rifle against a rock, tree, or other solid object. 
The stock should be broken and the trigger mechan- 
ism smashed, ff possible, the bolt should be dis- 
mantled and the parts disposed of in water or mud 

to prevent their being found, 

hJight Firing Devices. --Special efforts 

should be made to completely destroy infrared or 
Starlight night firing devices. If no other means 
of destruction is possible, the scope should be 
placed on end in a hole and a shot fired through the 
entire length of it- Image intensifier tubes, oscil- 
lators, and light source assembly should be des- 
troyed and. if possible, carried away and disposed 
of in deep or murky water or in soft mud. 

e. Burning. - -If thermite grenades are 
available, position the grenade on the telescope 
and receiver assembly and pull Ihe pin. Ensure 
that optics, image intensifier lube, or light source 
and the bolt and receiver are destroyed. 
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Section I. ARM-AND-HAND SIGNALS 



6101, GENERAL 



Employment of snipers in support of infan- 
try units requires the sniper to be thoroughly 
familiar with arm-aiid-hand signals used by the 
infantry. A properly given arm-and-hand signal 
is considered an order or command to be obeyed 
instantly. All standard arm-and-hand signals are 
listed in EMFM 6-5, Marine Rifle Squad . The 
stringent requirement of maintainliig camouflage 
discipline and the avoidance of all movement and 
noise dictates the necessity of adopting additional 
arm-and-hand signals for use by the sniper team. 
These additional arm-and-hand signals are not 
intended to satisfy the requirements of every situ- 
ation In which a signal is necessary but to 
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Figure 68. - -Sniper Armband-Haw* SignaU. 
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Figure 68. --Sniper Arm-and-Hand SigTBls 
(continued). 
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establish a basis from which a complete ioven- 
tory of arm'Srid'band signals may be developed. 

6102. SNIPER ARM-AND-HAND SIGNALS 

a. Purpose. ^-The purpose of this section 
is to standardly certain essential arm^and-hand 
signals for use by sniper units throughout the 
Marine Corps. 

b. Special Arm-an d-Ha nd SignaU. — As> 
suntiT^ tlat most special arm-and'hand signals 
will be conveyed from firing positions and that 
camouflage discipline must be maintained, all 
signals emphasize minimum movement and are 
given from the prone position. A thin monofila* 
ment line or piece of communication wire may be 
strung between snipers and used to attract atien- 
Uun. Figure 68 shows a sufficient number of sig* 
nals to enable the sniper to form simple, basic 
sentences by combining several different signals. 
For example, by combining figure 109a, b, and 
h, a sniper has conveyed the message, "YOU 
OBSERVE, I CANNOT SEE. 




CHAPTER 7 
SNIPER EMPLOYMENT 
Section!. CONCEPT OF EMPLOYMENT 



7101. GENERAL 

a. Importan ce. « >The Importance of the 
sniper and Ms rifle 'cannot be measured alone by 
(he number of casualties he inflicts upon the eoe* 
my. Realisation of the sniper's presence instills 
fear tn enemy troops and influences their deci- 
sions and actions. 

b. Capability . - -A sniper team enhances 
a unit's firepower and augments the varied means 
of hilling the enemy. The aRachment of a sniper 
team to any unit provides that unit with an addi- 
tional supporting arm. The sniper team's role 

is unique in (hat It is the sole means by which a 
unit can engage point taz^els at distances beyond 
the effective range of the service rifle. This 
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role becomes more significant when the target 
is entrenched or positioned among harmless 
civilians. The fires of automatic or crew-served 
weapons in such situations might result in the 
wounding and/or killir^ of innocent persons, 

7102. FACTORS AFFECTING EMPLOYMENT 

Sniper employment will change consider- 
ably from one war to another, from one geo- 
graphical location to another, and from one 
tactical engagement to another, but certain basic 
factors relative to proper and intell^ent employ- 
ment of snipers remain constant. These factors 
closely parallel the considerations for employ- 
ment of any supporting arm and strict adherence 
to them will produce better results and enhance 
economy of manpower. These factors are: 

a. Employment as Teams . - -Snipers are 
trained to operate in teams of two. As a team they 
can maintain continuous observation over an area; 
they can assist one another in shooting by averag- 
ing their rar^e estimations, by observir^ each 
other's fire, and by offering adjustment informa- 
tion; and one can protect the other while he is 
preparing a position, and while he is eating or 
sleeping, 

b. Strei^th. - -The number of teams par- 
ticipating in an operation is dependent upon avail- 
ability, anticipated opposition, and the expected 
duration of the operation. It is better to employ 
snipers In relays, in a few key positions, than to 
use all available teams simultaneously. 

c. Terrain and Weather . --The sniper's 
assigned area of operations must allow clear 
fields of fire. He camot be used effectively in 
terrain which denies observation. 

d. Infantry Sup port. - -In some environ- 
ments, the sniper team is highly vulnerable to 



detection and attack, and may require the auto- 
matic weapon capability of infantry support for 
self defense. 

(1) Terrain . - -When required to 
operate in daylight, in predominately open ter- 
rain, the sniper team should be accompanied by 
infantry troops. The sniper team then works 
from patrol bases located at the nearest avail- 
able concealments from the positions of obser- 
vation. 

(2) Counlerinsurgent Environment. -- 
The sniper team may be required to operate in 
areas where it is impossible to escape detection 
by indigenous persons whose loyalties are un- 
known. In such cases, infantry support must be 
available to defend the snipers against attacks 
initiated by informers. 

7103. OPERATIONS 

a. Gen eral . - -Each type of operation has 
certain characteristics that dictate slight differ- 
ences in the technique of sniper employment. The 
commander^s plan will set forth his decision to 
use snipers and will assign sniper missions for 
execution in accordance with established techniques 
for that type of operation. 

b. Types of Operations , - -Snipers may be 
employed effectively in any of the following oper- 
ations: 

( 1) extensive 

(a) Offensive, general. 

(b) Tank-infantry operations. 

(c) Mechanized infantry attack. 

(d) Attack of fortified areas. 

(e) Attack of built-up areas. 

(f) River-crossing operations. 

(g) Patrollii^, 

(h) Extended ambush. 
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(i) Helicopter insertions, 

(2) Defensive 

(a) Defensive, general. 

(b) Security forces. 

(c) Area defense. 

(d) Perimeter defense. 

(e) Reverse slope defense. 

(f) Defense of built-up areas. 

(g) Defense of a river line. 

(h) Mobile defense. 

(i) Retrc^rade operations. 



Section II. EMPLOYMENT IN 
OFFENSIVE OPERATIC»IS 



7201. SNIPER’S ROLE 

a. General . — Infantry units, acting inde- 
pendently or as parts of larger forces, conduct 
offensive movements to contact, close with, and 
destroy the enemy. Snipers provide the infantry 
commander with an additional means of accom- 
plishing his mission. They are capable of detect- 
ing and shooting long-range targets which could 
otherwise impede the progress of the offense. 

b. Tasks Common to All Offensive 
Operations. — The tasks of snipers in the offen- 
sive role include: 

(1) Supporting the infantry by deliv- 
erir^ acoirate, loT^-range fire at: 

(a) Enemy automatic weapons 
emplacements or embrasures. 

(b) Enemy artillery forward 

observers. 

(c) Enemy personnel. 

(d) Enemy optical devices used 
for observation purposes. 

(e) Fleeing enemy personnel 
during the consolidation and exploitation phase. 

(2) Protectii^ the flanks of attack- 
ing units. 

(3) Covering by fire, gaps between 
attacking elements. 

(4) Participating in repelling counter- 
attacks. 

7202. OFFENSIVE COMBAT 

The ultimate purpose of offensive action is 
the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces, 
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imposition of the commander^s will on the ene- 
, or the seizure of key terrain necessary to 
further operations* Snipers have a key role in 
the accomplishment of the overall mission which 
becomes increasingly more important as contact 
becomes imminent. 

7203. MOVEMENT TO CONTACT 

a. General. - -Movement to contact is a 
tactical movement to gain contact with the enemy. 
The intent may be to establish Initial contact with 
him or reestablish contact which has been tost. 

The movement to contact is terminated when phys- 
ical contact with the enemy is gained or when the 
march units cross the line of departure. 

b. Movement . - -Snipers may conduct the 
movement to contact attached to the infantry \ysX- 
talion headquarters or attached to a company. 

The movement may be a covered or an uncovered 
movement. 

(1) An uncovered movement is made 
by the leading elements of a force with the mission 
of gaining contact. Information of the enemy may 
or may not be available from friendly ground units 
to the front. Reconnaissance by the advancli^ 
units must be intensified to compensate for a lack 
of security elements provided by other forces. 

The uncovered movement ends when contact is 
gained or when information concerning the enemy 
warrants launchii^ an attack. During an uncov- 
ered movement, sniper teams may be assigned 
anywhere that their observation capability can be 
used. The followiiig assignments are considered 
appropriate during a]i uncovered movement: 

(a) As members of a reconnais- 
saiice team on critical terrain features along the 
axis of advance. 

(b) As security in areas where 



there is a probability of ambush. 

(2) A covered movement to contact Is 
made when adequate security is provided by other 
forces, ft normally ends when an assigned loca- 
tion is occupied and it Is usually an administrative 
move. 

c. Sequence of Moveme nt. --The movement 
to contact is made In route column, tactical col- 
umn, or approach march. 

(1) Route Column . --Where enemy con- 
tact is remote, the movement Is made administra- 
tively in route column. Units need not be grouped 
tactically and may move by various means over 
different routes. No specific sniper tasks are 
assigned durii^ this phase. The route column 
regroups tactically when the commander^s esti- 
mate of the probability of contact changes from 
remote to improbable. Maximum emphasis is 
placed on ease of control and speed of movement. 

(2) Tactical Co lumn. - -When the pro- 
bability of contact with the enemy changes from 
contact remote to contact improbable, units within 
the column are tactically grouped and adequate 
security to the front, flanks, and rear of the col- 
umn is provided. The following units constitute 
security for the main body: 

(a) Advance G uard. --The ad- 
vance guard precedes the main body and provides 
for uninterrupted advance. It protects against 
observation and surprise by the enemy. The ad- 
vance guard is subdivided into a point, an advance 
party, and a support. Flank security is assigned 
by both the advance party and the support. Snip- 
ers normally accompany the advance guard. They 
may be with the support unit or any of the subordi- 
nate security elements. 

(b) Advance Party . - -The advance 
party is deployed forward by the advance guard 
and constitutes the reconnoitering eleinenl for the 
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support. It provides its own point and flank 
security and is capable of coping with minor re- 



sistance. Snipers augment the observation capa- 
bility of the advance party and also provide long- 
range fire at targets of opportunity. The mobility 
required of security elements and the terrain often 
precludes employment of other supportir^ arms. 
Sniper teams might very well constitute the only 



supporting arm available to engage long-range 



targets, 

(c) Point. - -The point is a small 
detachment sent forward by the advance party to 
give warning of enemy activity. Sniper teams 
may accompany the point to provide additional 
observation and firepower. Snipers should al- 
ways augment a normal size point element; they 
should never be substituted for riflemen. 

(d) Rear Guar d. --The rear guard 

consists of a rear point and the rear party. The 
rear guard has no supixjrt and is large enough to 
protect the rear of the tactical column. Assign- 
ment of sniper teams to the rear guard is depen- 
dent upon the terrain, probability of enemy con- 
tact, and the priority of need. 

(e) Flank Guards 

1 Each major subdivision of 
the march cxilumn establishes flank security. 

Flank guards move abreast of their subdivision 
and parallel to it. They occupy successive key 
terrain features which cover approaches to the 
line of march. The flank guard prevents the ene- 
my from bringing effective fire or observation to 
bear on the main body and will eng^^e the enemy 



as necessary. 

2 The flank guard regulates 
its movement to the main body rate of march and 
must travel rapidly over great distances in short- 
er periods of time than the march column. Often 
the terrain over which they move is more difficult 



than that of the march route taken by the column. 
Frequent relief of the sniper teams attached to 
the flank guard is necessary. The relieving 
sniper team stations itself ahead of the flank 
guard, covers the approach of the flank guard, 
and relief is effected as the flank guard passes 
throi^h. Sniper teams support by fire and obser- 
vation movement between successive intermediate 
objectives and key terrain features dominating 
likely avenues of approach into the flank. 

(3) Approach March . - -As the com- 
mander's estimate of the probability of contact 
with the enemy changes from contact improbable 
to contact imminent, the march column increases 
its readiness for combat. Units in the column are 
task organized and tactically grouped for immedi- 
ate deployment from the march column. Tactical 
considerations in the organization of the column 
outweigh other considerations. Sniper teams at- 
tached to the advance guard may be withdrawn and 
integrated into the tactical organization. The de- 
cision will depend upon the situation in general 
and, more specifically, the determination of which 
assignment has priority in terms of anticipated 
need. The sniper squad or platoon leader con- 
stantly evaluates the situation and is responsible 
for planning and advising the commander on em- 
ployment of the sniper teams. 

7204. ASSEMBLY AREA 

a. General. --The covered movement to 
contact normally terminates in the occupation of 
an assembly area where final preparation is made 
for the offense. 

b- Organization. — Within the assembly 
area, elements of the unit are dispersed to reduce 
vulnerability to enemy fires. The unit takes ad- 
vantage of all available cover and concealment, 
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and an all-around defense is established. Sniper 
teams are positioned for observation into those 
areas which are most likely to be occupied by 
enemy snipers, 

c. Preparations. - -In the assembly area, 
final preparations for combat are made. The 
sniper leader must ensure timely rotation of 
sniper teams conducting the defense to provide 
all hands with the opportunity to rest and pre- 
pare. Preparations include the following; 

(1) Final coordination with the com- 
niander of the unit to which attached to clarify 
or amplify the sniper mission, 

(2) Thoroi:^h cleaning and checking 
of all gear, particularly the telescope, telescope 
mount, and ammunition. 

(3) Drawing of rations and water. 

(4) Application of camouflage. 

(5) Obtaining of radio call signs and 

frequencies. 

(6) Participation in rehearsals or 

training. 

7205. FORMS OF MANEUVER 

a. General. --There are four basic forms 
of offensive maneuver: frontal attack, envelop- 
ment, penetration, and the turning movement. 

The characteristics of the area of operations, the 
situation of the enemy, terrain, suitable avenues 
of approach, obstacles, and the enemy defensive 
posture influence the choice of maneuver. 

b. Sniper Ass^nment. --Sniper teams may 
be assigned to the rifle company on a daily basis 
or for the duration of a specific operation. The 
company commander will assign their specific 
tasks. Sniper teams may also be assigned to bat- 
talion headquarters, under the operational control 
of the battalion commander. 
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7206. FRONTAL ATTACK 



a. General. - -The frontal attack is de- 
s^ned to achieve tactical success along an entire 
front. The purpose of the attack is to exert 
pressure along the enemy front and push him off 
the objective witli superior combat power. (See 
fig. 69.) 

b. Sniper Team Employment . --The basic 
offensive mission of a sniper team in a frontal 




Figure 69. — Frontal Attack. 
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attack is to support the advance of the attacking 
infantry by precision fire. This is accomplished 
by: 

(1) Directing fire from carefully con- 
cealed ixisitions at exposed enemy troops. 

(2) Delivering fire into embrasures 
in enemy bunkers, 

(3) Destroying enemy crew-served 
weapons and crews. 

{4) Delivering long-range fire at tar- 
gets located beyond the objective but directly op- 
posing the advance. (Firing is normally shifted 
to deeper targets when the maneuvering infantry 
masks the fire. ) 

(5) Providing flank protective fire at 
targets threatening an exposed flank or at small, 
isolated resistance pockets which have been by- 
passed. 

(6) Assisting in consolidation and 
exploitation by firing at targets threatening a 
counterattack or firing at fleeing enemy person- 
nel. 

c. P riority of Targets, --Snipers should 
primarily be assigned specific point targets. The 
sniper team cannot engage all known or suspected 
enemy positions. In such cases, it will be neces- 
sary to successively neutralize enemy weapons or 
personnel having the greatest effect on accom- 
plishment of the mission, 

d. Requirements for Flrir^ Positions , -- 
During the attack, the sniper team's primary 
position should be one which enables the snipers 
to cover the entire front of the objective and as 
much of the rear of the objective as possible. An 
alternate position should be preselected for occu- 
pation in case enemy fire makes the primary 
position untenable. Supplementary positions are 
required when it is anticipated that snipers may 
be required to engage other targets in addition 



to or in lieu of the primary targets. All three 
positions should offer as many of the following 

characteristics as possible: 

(1) Clear fields of fire. 

(2) Cover and concealment, 

(3) Observation of as much of the ob- 
jective area as possible, 

(4) Sufficient height to preclude pre- 
mature masking of fire by advancing friendly 
troops, 

e. Displacem ent 

|l) When the assault begins and fires 
are masked, the sniper team displaces as rapidly 
as possible to new positions to continue support of 
the attack. 

(2) If the tactical situation requires 
uninterrupted fire and targets are still evident to 
the rear or flai^k of the objective, the sniper team 
will displace by echelon. One sniper will continue 
to provide supporting fire while the other moves 
forward to a newly selected position. Upon 
assumption of the new position, the other sniper 
will rejoin the team. 

7207. ENVELOPMENT 

a. General. - -In the envelopment, the main 
attack is directed against the enemy flanks or im- 
mediate rear while a supporting attack exerts 
pressure along his front to fix him in position. 
There are two types of envelopment: the sir^le 
envelopment and the double envelopment. The 
concept of sniper team employment Is the same 
for both. 

b. Sniper Team Employment. — The 
basic offensive mission of a sniper team In an 
envelopment is to support the enveloping unit or 
units by precision fire. This is accomplished by: 

(1) Directing precision fire from 
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carefully concealed positions in the vicinity of the 
unit or units conducting the supporting attacks. 

(2) Preventing the enemy from physi- 
cally reinforcing the area in which the main attack 
is being conducted by delivering precision fire at 
enemy reinforcemeMs. 

(3) Engaging the targets as outlined in 
paragraph 7206b. 

c. Requirements for Fir ing Positions . — 
During the envelopment, the best position from 
which to support the main attack is in the vicinity 
of the supportii^ unit. Although it is recognized 
that the greatest concentration of fire support is 
normally allocated to the main attack, the poten- 
tial of the sniper rifle is best exploited in the sup- 
port role. Attachment of the sniper team to 
rapidly moving assault units would not provide 
adequate time for establishing good firing posi- 
tions from which to support the attack. The 
Ideal firiiig position permits full fire to the 

front to deceive the enemy as to the true location 
of the main attack and also provides a field of 
fire into the area of the main attack. 

d. Firing. — As the enveloping unit is 
maneuvering, snipers deliver precision fire at 
exposed targets to the direct front. As the en- 
veloping unit nears the final coordination line, 
sniper fires are shifted to the area of the main 
attack. As the main attack nears the assault 
position, supporting fires are normally ceased or 
shifted to permit the momentum of the assault to 
carry it through the objective. Snipers, however, 
continue to provide precision fire at targets which 
appear upon cessation of the supporting fires. 
Extreme caution is exercised to prevent possible 
ricochets and injury to friendly personnel. Fires 
are shifted as the main attack starts through the 
objective. 

e. Displacement. — As the main attack 



secures the objective, sniper teams are dis- 
placed forward. They are positioned within the 
defensive posture to pursue the enemy by fire 
and assist in repelling counterattacks. 

7208. PENETRATION 

a. General, --A penetration is an attack 
through some portion of the enemy's position and 
is directed against an objective to his rear. It 
is characterized by an initial attack on a wide 
front to fix the enemy and deceive him as to the 
location of the main attack. The main attack is 

a powerful violent attack in considerable depth, 
launched on a narrow front. 

b. Sniper Team Employment . --The con- 
cept for employment of sniper teams durii^ a 
penetration is similar to that for an envelopment. 
Snipers contribute to the accomplishment of the 
mission by directing the bulk of their fires into 
targets opposing the main attack. 

c. Requirements for Firing Positions . — 
The penetration is initially supported from sniper 
positions, located near the area of the intended 
breakthrough, which provide the essential ele- 
ments of a good position as outlined in subpara- 
graph 7206d. 

Firing. --Prior to the attack, snipers 
engage targets directly opposing the main attack. 
Particular emphasis is placed on enemy observers 
and embrasures in bunkers which threaten the 
attack. As the attack commences, exposed enemy 
personnel are taken under fire. When the break- 
through occurs, fires are shifted to targets failing 
back as the penetration is widened. 

e. Displacement. --After the penetration is 
effected, sniper teams displace forward to support 
exploitation of the area immediately adjacent to the 
penetration. They are then in position to pursue 
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the enemy by fire or assume firing positions to 
support an attack upon objectives to the rear of 
the enemy lines. 

7209. TURNING MOVEMENT 

a. General. --In the turning movement, 
the main attack passes around the main enemy 
force and seeks to secure an objective deep to 
the rear. Coincident with the maneuver of the 
main attack, a supporting attack exerts pressure 
on the front to divide his attention. The purpose 
of the turning movement is to compel the enemy 
to abandon his positions or divert major forces 
to meet a new threat to his rear. 

b. Sniper Team Employment . - -The wide 
separation between the supporting unit and the 
unit conductiig the main attack necessitates at- 
tachment of sniper teams to each element. If 
sufficient sniper teams are not available, the 
priority of attachment should be to the unit con- 
ducting the main attack. The considerations 
governing firing positions, firing, and displace- 
ment are similar in all respects to those exer- 
cised in other forms of maneuver. 

7210, TANK-INFANTRY OPERATIONS 

a. General. - -Tanks are employed with 
infantry in a balanced tank-infantry team to ex- 
ploit the mobility, firepower, speed, and shock 
action of the tatdc. Sniper teams provide long- 
range protection for the tanks from concealed 
enemy antitank weapons and their crews and 
tank-killer teams. Further assistance is ren- 
dered the tank clement by observir^ and detect- 
ing tank targets and marking them with tracer 
rounds. 

b. Employment Limitations. --The speed 



of tanks requires sniper teams to make frequent 
displacement forward in order to remain within 
support range. Terrain poses an additional 
limitation upon the effectiveness of sniper sup- 
port. As the tanks move forward, fires are fre- 
quently masked by hills or other prominent ter- 
rain or manmade features. 

c. Sniper Team Employment . --Snipers 
are effectively employed in the support of tank- 
infantry operations only when desirable employ- 
ment conditions exist. Desirable employment 
conditions are defined as ”any tactical situation 
in which the terrain does not mask or otherwise 
restrict the effective application of fire. '' Tar- 
gets which can be effectively engaged by the snip- 
er team are taken under fire and destroyed. 

Those targets which are invulnerable to small 
arms fire are destroyed by tank fire. Snipers 
mark targets for tanks at ranges up to 900 meters 
by tracer rounds. Active sniper team employment 
commences with the movement from the assembly 
area and continues through the consolidation phase. 

d. Methods of Employment. - -The infantry 
commander uses any combination of three methods 
of attack in employing tanks. The three methods 
are: same axis, converging axes, and support by 
fire. 



(1) Same Axis. --When maneuver, 
visibility, and fields of fire are restricted, tanks 
and infantry usually advance together in mutual 
support. Sniper teams occupy positions along the 
axis of advance which permit maximum observa- 
tion and field of fire into the area immediately to 
the front and flanks of the tanks. (See i\g. 70. ) 

The telescope, adjusted to high magnification, will 
readily detect the presence of enemy antitank posi- 
tions and tank -killer teams which may be invisible 
to the tank-infantry team. Sniper observation is 
concentrated on terrain just beyond that which can 
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Figure 70. --Snipers in Support of Tanks, 



be easily seen by the advancing tank-infantry 
team. This technique of tank- infantry employ- 
ment permits close coordination and maximum 
mutual support between tank and infantry but 
sacrifices the speed and mobility of the tanks. 
Consequently, sniper teams need not displace 
forward as often as when the tanks are alone. 
Sniper displacement should be by echelon to 
preselected locations to provide continuous sup- 
port. As the tank-infantry team nears the ob- 
jective area, increased enemy resistance be- 
comes likely. Consequently, sniper teams must 
plan to be in a firir^ position from which they can 



effectively support the final stages of the assault, 

(2) ConverglTg Axes . - -Separate axes 
are used by tanks and infantry to approach the ob- 
jective. Normally, the tanks will follow the ter- 
rain most appropriate for their employment while 
the infantry follows a route offering cover and con 
cealment. If the terrain permits, snipers are 
attached in direct support of the tank movement 
augmenting a minimum size force of infantry. 
Rapidly moving tanks will normally preclude the 
assumption of stationary firing positions. The 
sniper team will follow in trace of the tanks, tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity to stop, ob- 
serve, and detect concealed targets for the tanks. 
During the assault, the sniper team supports the 
operation by precision fire from positions which 
provide maximum observation and fields of fire. 
Upon occupation of the objective, they participate 
in the consolidation pliase. 

(3) Supp ort by Fire . --The support by 
fire method consists of an infantry attack which is 
supported by tank fire from stationary positions. 

It is considered the least desirable method of 
attack and is used only when conditions preclude 
assault by tanks. If the distance from the sup- 
porting tank position to the objective is within the 
effective rai^e of the sniper rifle, snipers will 
normally be attached to the tank element to pro- 
vide protection and additional observation for the 
tanks, mark targets wiOi tracer rounds, and to 
deliver precision fire at targets of opportunity. 

If the tanks are beyond the effective ratige of the 
sniper rifle, the commander may leave the sniper 
team in support of the tanks, place them in a 
position between the tanks and the objective, or 
attach them to the infantry in a conventional role. 

e. Plan of Attack . - -The plan of attack 
embodies a scheme of maneuver and a fire sup- 
port plan, developed concurrently, based on an 
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estimate of the situation. 

(t) Scheme of Maneuver. --A sniper 
team representative should be present to conduct 
a joint reconnaissance with the infantry and tank 
commander if the situation permits. The sniper 
representative makes appropriate sniper employ- 
ment recommenn^tions based upon the indicated 
scheme of maneuver. 

(2) Fire Support Plan . --The sniper 
teams’ unique capabilities play a significant and 
prominent role in the fire support plan of a tank- 
infantry team. Fires must be planned to protect 
the tanks from tank-killer teams and known or 
suspected antitank positions. Fires to protect 
and cover tank movement are particularly impor- 
tant when the tank must traverse over terrain 
not previously uncovered by the infantry. The 
observation and precision fire cai>ability of the 
sniper team lend invaluable assistance to the 
commander in forraulatii^ a tank-infantry fire 
support plan. 

7211. MECHANIZED-MOTORTZED ATTACK 

a. General. — The infantry unit is mech- 
anized when it is supported by amphibious ve- 
hicles and tanks for the purpose of conducting land 
combat. Mechanized infantry operations are 
characterized by rapid mounted movement to an 
area forward of the line of departure for subse- 
quent continuation of the attack on foot. Move- 
ment is made by the infantry mounted in amphib- 
ian tractors and supporting tanks using the same 
or multiple axes. When movement is by multiple 
axes, priority of sniper attachment is to the am- 
phibian tractor element. Mechanized infantry 
attacks are organized to accomplish one or more 
of the following missions: 

(1) Rapid seizure of deep objectives. 



(2) Envelopment and seizure of ene- 
my positions. 

(3) Pursuit and/or cutoff of with- 
drawing ei>emy. 

(4) Exploitation of higher echelon 

successes. 

b. Sniper Employment . --The rapid move- 
ment during the initial stages of mechanized infan- 
try attack limits active sniper employment in sup- 
port of the tank-tractor column. Sniper support, 
therefore, will be limited to periods when the 
armored grouping is halted and to the infantry 
attack subsequent to dismounting. 

(1) Employment During Movement . -- 
Sniper teams are normally embarked in the lead, 
center, and rear amphibian tractors. During 
voluntary administrative halts or involuntary 
halts due to enemy action, sniper teams debark 
immediately and assume firing and observation 
positions. 

(2) Employment After Dismounting . — 
The infantry unit commander designates an area 
forward of the line of departure in which attackii^ 
platoons dismount from tractors to continue the 
attack on foot. The dismount area should be a 
concealed or covered area, if possible, and it 
should be located as far forward as the terrain 
and the enemy situation permit. Immediately 
after dismounting, sniper teams are deployed, if 
time permits, In Ihe immediate area to provide 
long-range observation and precision long-range 
support fires if enemy targets appear. Upon com- 
mencement of the attack on foot, employment Is 

in accordance with conventional offensive tactics. 

c. Consolidation . --After seizing the ob- 
jective, the attacking force consolidates the posi- 
tion. Sniper teams are positioned to augment the 
observation and support fire capability of the tanks 
and amphibian tractors which are positioned for 
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flank and rear security. As in the tank-infantry 
attack, the availability of firepower on the ob- 
jective may permit rifle units to be withdrawn 
to covered positions for reorganization. Close- 
in protection requirements for the tanks and 
amphibian tractors are met in part by retention 
of sniper teams on the objective. 

72 12 . ATTACK OF FORTIFIED AREAS 

a. General. - -Fortifications provide a 
base for offensive operations or a series of strong 
defensive positions for the protection of vital 
areas. Fortified works of some nature are in- 
variably constructed when military forces have a 
defensive mission. Depending upon the time and 
resources available for their construction, they 
range in complexity from simple, hastily pre- 
pared log or earth bunkers constructed from 
locally available materials, to permanent con- 
crete and steel emplacements with fixed embra- 
sures or steel turrets, intricate underground 
passages, aaid elaborate troop qpaarters. The 
fluidity of modern war iiormally limits opposii^g 
forces to the use of field fortifications co^istruct- 
cd from locally available materials. These may 
include fortified weapons emplacements or bunk- 
ers, protected shelters, reinforced natural or 
construe Led caves, entreiKrhments, aj>d obstacles. 
Normally, emplacements and bunkers are mutual- 
ly supporting and disposed in widtJi aixi depth. 

The precision fire and observ^ation capabilities of 
the sniper tean^ are considered invaluable in the 
attack of fortified areas. 

b* Special Considerations . --The attack of 
a fortified area is usually difficult and requires 
special considerations. The enemy’s cover. 



prepared obstacles, defensive fire plan, and 
carefully prepared counterattack plans give him 
definite advantages. For these reasons, forti- 
fied areas are usually bypassed by the main 
force and contained by a minimum force. There 
are, however, certain disadvantages in defending 
a fortified area which the sniper must exploit 
whenever possible. Tliese weaknesses include: 

(1) Lack of Mobility . --Bunkers and 
emplacements cannot be relocated or altered to 
meet new threats or changii^ situations. 

(2) Openings . --Emplacements are 
weakest near embrasures, air vents, observa- 
tion posts, and doorways. These various open- 
ings are vulnerable to precision fire. 

{3) Lack of Visibility . --A single 
embrasure in an emplacement can cover only a 
small sector of observation aixl fire. Lack of 
idsibility makes one emplacement depend upon 
another for support. The neuti’alization of 
each emplacement makes the defense progres- 
sively less effective, 

c . Sniper Team Employment . - -Snipers 
employed in an attack on a fortified position are 
normally assigned the primary mission of deliv- 
ering precision fii'e into observation posts, em- 
brasures, and at exposed personnel. Targets 
are engaged selectively to ensure systematic 
reduction of the enemy’s defenses tiirough de- 
struction of his mutual support capability. Pene- 
tration is the usual form of maneuver for attacks 
on fortified positions ai>d snipers are employed 
accordingly. 

d. Posi tio n Requirements . --The sniper 
team establishes a position as close as possible 
to the area to be penetrated. Positions should be 
on the flanks of tlie zone of action. This permits 
continuous fire support not only for the assault 
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units, but lor adjacent units as well. 

e. Fire Support Plan. --The fire support 
plan of the infantry unit commander assigns spe- 
cific tasks to snipers based on intelligence of: 

(1) Exact locations and extent of 
individual fortifications. 

(2) Locations and numbers of em- 
brasures, fields of fire, and types of weapons 
therein. 

(3) Locations of entrances, exits, 
and air vents in each emplacement. 

(4) Directions of fire and types of 
fixed weapons. 

(5) Extent of underground fortifica- 
tions. 



(6) Locations of natural and artificial 



obstacles. 

(7) Locations of weak spots in the 

defense. 

f. Consolidation . - -Upon rapture of the 
objective, sniper teams displace forward to new 
positions from which to support a continuation of 
the attack or assist in repelling counterattacks. 



7213, ATTACK OF RLTLT-UP AREAS 



a. General 

( i) Atta ck . - -The attack of a built-up 
area is divided into three phases: 

(a) Phase T. --Phase I is designed 
to isolate the battle area by seizii^ terrain fea- 
tures which dominate the approaches to it. Snip- 
ers deliver long-range precision fire at targets of 
opportunity, 

(bl Phase fl. --Phase II consists 
of the advance to the built-up area and the seizure 
of a foothold on its edge. It is during this period 
that snipers displace forward and a.ssunie their 
initial positions from which to support continuation 



of the attack. 

(c) Phase HI . - -Phase HI consists 
of the advance through the built-up area in accord- 
ance with the plan of attack. 

(2) Special Considerations. --The 
nature of attack on built-up areas may vary from 
one of complete destruction to ?. requirement 
for capture without major dani^e. In the former 
case, artillery will play the major role, and the 
sniper will be mainly involved only in consolida- 
tion. When the area is to be preserved, however, 
sniper fire will play a very s^nificant part in the 
advance and special consideration must be given 
to the factors of control and terrain as they affect 
the employment of snipers^ 

b. Control . --The advance throi^h a built- 
up area will frequently consist of many separate 
and apparently independent actions. Control be- 
comes decentralized and communication efficiency 
is lowered because of radio failure due to sur- 
rounding structure. In this situation, the sniper 
teams must have a very clear picture of the 
scheme and progress of maneuver if they are to 
provide timely and effective support. 

c. Terrain . --The terrain of a built-up 
area is, of course, entirely artificial and radi- 
cally different from that of any other type of 
operation. 

(1) Observation Areas and Fields of 
Fire . - -Observation areas and fields of fire are 
clearly defined by streets and highways, but the 
surveillance problem is tremendously compli- 
cated by the possibly hundreds of rooftops, win- 
dows, and doorways, each of which Is a separate 
and distinct point for observation. 

(2) Cover and Concealment . --Built- 
up areas offer excellent cover and concealment 
for both attackers and defenders. The defender 
has a decisive advantage, however, because the 
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attacker must expose himself to move throi^h the 
area. The sniper has a very distinct advantage 
because he does not necessarily have to move to 
the most advanced line. He may occupy a higher 
position to the rear or flanks some distance away 
from his unit. 

(3) Avenues of Approac h. --The best 
avenues of approach are the Ixiilding interiors 
since movement through the streets is so easily 
detected. Snipers, whether attacking or defend- 
ing inbuilt-up areas, must leam every possible 
avenue of approach in their areas of operation, 
d, Sniper Employment 

(1) Assig nment . -"Sniper teams should 
operate in each zone of action, moving with and 
supporting the infantry units. They should operate 
at sufficient distance from the riflemen to keep 
from getting involved in fire fights but close 
enough to kill more distant targets which threaten 
the andvance. Some sniper teams should operate 
fully independent of the infantry on missions of 
search for targets of opportunity and particularly 
for enemy snipers. 

(2) Positions 

TaT Mutual Support. - -In built-up 
areas, it is desirable that team members operate 
from separate positions. Detection of two men in 
close proximity is very probable, considering the 
wealth of positions from which the enemy may be 
observing. The snipers should locate themselves 
where they can provide mutual support, 

(b) Cam ouflage and Cover. — 
Fields of fire are obvious to the enemy, and he 
will be well aware of likely sniper locations. 
Camouflage and cover under such circumstances 
are very difficult, but the resourceful sniper 
will find ways to remain unnoticed. 

1 Tirii^ From Windows. — 
When firing from a window, the sniper should, 



if possible, fire from a position back in the room. 
The sound will be muffled and the muzzle flash 
will not he noticed. If he must show his rifle or 
part of his body to make the shot, he should 
abandon that position after firing. 

2 Looph oles. --Instead of 
firing tlirough windows or dobhvays, the sniper 
can gouge out of the wall a funnel shaped Jiole 
with the large end at the room's interior. Such 
a hole is inconspicuous, a poor target, and al- 
lows a considerable sector of fire. 

3 Missed Shots. - -The snip- 
er should always abandon a position from which 
he has fired two or three misses. His detection 
is almost certain. 

4 Traffic . --The sniper's 
position must never be subjected to traffic of 
other personnel, regardless of how well the 
sniper is hidden. Traffic will Invite observa- 
tion, and the sniper may be detected by optical 
device. He must abandon the position rather 
than risk detection. 

7214. RIVER -CROSSING OPERATIONS 
a. Genera l 

(1) The purpose of a river-crossii^ 
operation is to move an attacking force rapidly 
across a river obstacle so that it may continue 
its attack to seize ass^ned objectives. Sniper 
teams, by virtue of their observation and pre- 
cision fire capability, are uniquely adaptable to 
the initial stages of the river crossing. 

(2) There are two types of river 
crossings: hasty and deliberate, 

(a) Hasty Crossin g. — A cros- 
sing is termed hasty when it can be conducted as 
a continuation of the attack, with a minimum loss 
of momentum, by the same large forces which 
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executed the advance lo the river line. It is 
characterized by speed, surprise, and mininmm 
concentration of personnel and equipment. 

(b) Deliberate Crossing. --The 
deliberate crossing is characterized by some 
delay, more detailed preparation, and the em- 
ployment of extensive and specialized crossing 
means. 

b. Co ncept 

{!) The effectiveness of the river as 
an obstacle is reduced through surprise and de- 
ception, speed of attack, and rapid buildup of 
combat power on the opposite shore. 

(2) River crossings arc normally 
made on wide fronts to facilitate dispersion, 
rapidity, and deception. 

(3) When possible, assault units cross 
in helicopters and/or amphibian vehicles to seize 
deep objectives. When helicopters or amphibian 
tractors are not available, assault units cross in 
boats or by constructed bridges. In this case, 
they are assigned objectives close to the river, 

c. Sniper Employment 

(1) General, - -Pipers are employed 
effectively in general support prior to and during 
the crossing. 

(a) Prior t o the Crossing . --Snip- 
er teams assume ]>ositions across the total width 
of the crossing area with the primary mission of 
observation. All sightings of enemy activity are 
immediately reported to higher authority. 

{b) Durin g the Crossing . --Dur- 
ing the crossing, sniper teams support the cross- 
ing by observation and suppression of the eiiemy's 
observation and fire. The precision fire capa- 
bility of the sniper team makes continuous fire 
support possible up to the time the landing is ef- 
fected and the troops commence movement inland. 



(2) Planning 

Ta) Th^ sniper team leader should 
conduct a joint reconnaissance with the infantry 
unit Commander to determine the number of sniper 
teams necessary to support the crossing. Snipers 
must be placed in position as early as possible, 
preferably durir^ the reconnaissance stage. The 
time of sniper displacement across the river for 
support of the continuation of the attack must be 
preplanned. Generally, displacement commences 
immediately after the first troops have reached 
the opposite shore. 

(b) In the event helicopters are 
used for deep assault, a priority of sniper need 
is established for helicopterborne and surface 
units. If sufficient sniper teams are available, 
they should be attached to both elements. 

Cr ossing in Boats . --Boat cross- 
ings are generally made during periods of re- 
duced visibility. Limited employment of snipers 
durii^ night boat crossir^s is possible providing 
a full moon exists or artificial illumination is 
utilized. When crossings are made during peri- 
ods of reduced visibility, sniper fire support 
must be lifted earlier than usual to prevent ac- 
cidental shooting of friendly troops. 

(4) Firing. — During the actual cross- 
ti^, snipers hold their fire, to preserve secrecy, 
unless targets appear which threaten the opera- 
tion. 

7215, PATROLLING 

a. General . --A patrol is a detachment 
sent out from a unit lo perform an assigned mis- 
sion of reconnaissance or combat, or a combi- 
nation of both. Patrolling is one of the surest 
means of establishing and maintaining security, 
gaining information, and contacting, harassing, 
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or damaging the enemy. The effective employ- 
ment of sniper teams with any size or type patrol 
is limited only by the terrain and the ingenuity 
and imagination of the patrol leader. The snc- 
ceeding par^raphs are not intended as a com- 
plete source of information on all aspects of 
patrolling but rather to define the sniper^s task 
and responsibilities as they relate to patrolling 
in general. It is essential that snipers acquire 
a thorough knowledge of all asiJects of patrol- 
ling. Detailed information is found in FMFM 6-4, 
Mar ine Rifle Company/PIatoon^ and FMFM 6-5, 
M^ine Rifle Squad. 

b. Types of Patro ls. --Patrols are clas- 
silied by the type mission performed. The two 
general classifications are combat and reconnais- 
sance. Their principal difference is in the action 
at the objective. 

(1) Reconnaissance P atrols. --Recon- 
naissance patrols collect or confirm information. 
They are organized Into a reconnaissance element 
and a security element. The reconnaissance ele- 
ment reconnoiters or maintains surveillance over 
the objective. The security element secures the 
objective, rallying point, gives early warning of 
enemy approach into the objective area, and pro- 
tects the reconnaissance element. Missions that 
may be assigned a reconnaissance patrol include 
the following: 

(a) Point Reconnaissanc e. --A 
reconnaissance conducted to collect information 
about a specific location or a small specified area, 
usually a known position or activity. 

(b) Area Reconnaissance. --A 
reconnaissance conducted within an area defined 
by boundaries or other limiting features. The re- 
connaissance unit is given maximum freedom of 
action within the assigned area. 

(2) Combat Patrols. --Combat patrols 



are organized to perform the fcllowlr^ missions: 

(a) Raids . --A raid patrol is a 
surprise attack for the purposes of destroying 
enemy installations and equipment, killing enemy 
personnel, capturing enemy personnel and equip- 
meiit, or liberating personnel. Raids are con- 
ducted by small forces which rely upon surprise 
and coordination for success. Raids are fre- 
quently conducted at n^ht or in bad weather to 
enhance the factor of surprise. 

(b) FcoTiomy of Force Actions. -- 
Economy of force patrols establish roadblocks to 
slow enemy movement, seize key terrain to deny 
enemy access to an area, cover a withdrawing 
friendly force, and block enemy interference 
with larger friendly offensive actions. The 
economy of force action differs from a raid in 
that U retains its objective. 

(c) Security . - -When a security 
patrol detects the enemy, it functions as a raid 
patrol to capture or kill or, in the case of a 
large enemy force, the security patrol will pro- 
vide delayii^ action, tn a moving situation, 
security patrols screen flanks, areas, and 
routes. In a static situation they prevent the 
enemy from itifiltrating the area, detect and 
destroy infiltrators, and prevent surprise attack. 

(d) Contact. — Contact patrols 
establish or maintain contact with the enemy or 
between friendly forces. A contact i^atrol is or- 
ganized and armed according to knowledge of the 
enemy situation and the size of his forces in the 
area. The contact patrol must be capable of over- 
coming screening forces in order to contact main 
forces. 

(e) Ambush. - -Ambush patrols 
carry out surprise attacks from concealment 
against an enemy party which is moving or at a 
temporary halt. Enemy patrols, carrying parties, 
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foot columns, trains, or vohide convoys are 

some ambush objectives. 

(f) Search and Attack, 

search and attack patrol is a patrol with the gen- 
eral mission of seeking out and attacking targets 
of Opportunity. This patrol is a combination re- 
connaissance and combat patrol which searches 
for, and within its capability, engages targets 
when and where found. Engagement is by raid, 
ambush, or any form of attack suitable to the 
situation. 

c. Sniper Employment in Pat rols 

(1) i\ econnalssan ce Patrols. --Gen- 
erally, only one sniper team is attached to a re- 
connaissance patrol when it is assigned a point 
reconnaissance. If the patrol has an area or zone 
reconnaissance or surveillance rnission, two or 
more teams may be attached. The snipers nor- 
mally remain with the security element to provide 
long-range protection for the reconnaissance ele- 
ment. If terrain conditions permit, the long-range 
accuracy of the sniper rifle permits the recon- 
naissance elenaent to patrol further away from the 
securitv element vet remain within effective sup- 
port range. The comparatively slow rate of fire 
of the sniper rifle limits its practicality as an 
"all-around"’ weapon for use with the reconnais- 
sance element. To prevent compromise of the re- 
connaissance team position, the sniper team fires 
only in self-defense or when ordered by the recon- 
naissance patrol leader. Normally, the only ap- 
propriate time to fire at a target of opportunity is 
when extraction or departure from the position is 
imminent and firing will not endanger the success 

of the patrol. 

(2) Combat Patrols 

(a) Raids. — The decision to em- 
ploy snipers on a raid is influenced by the time of 
day the raid is to be conducted and the desired 
size of the patrol. If the raid is at night, the em- 
ployment of snipers is impractical. When 
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maximum firepower is essential and the size of 
the patrol must be limited, snipers may not be 
included. If patrol size permits and long-range 
precision fire is needed, sniper teams should be 
attached. The sniper team is normally attached 
to the security element. If appropriate, the 
sniper team may be attached to the support ele- 
ment to assist in providing long-range supporting 
fires. When attached to the security element, 
the sniper team assists in observing, in prevent- 
ing enemy escape from the objective area, and 
in covering the withdrawal of the assault force to 
the rallying point. Upon withdrawal from the 
rallying point, the sniper team may be left behind 
for a short period to delay and harass enemy 
counteraction or pursuit. 

(b) Economy of Force Patrols, — 
The sniper team is ideally suited for retarding 
enemy movement by the application of precision, 
long-range fire from well-concealed positions. 

The enemy is taken under fire at the longest rar^e 
practical under the existitig wind, visibility, and 
terrain conditions. As the enemy nears, the snip- 
er teams become increasingly selective and con- 
centrate on killing leaders, radiomen, and crew - 
served weapons personnel, 

(c) Secur i ty, Contact, and Search 
and Attack Patrols, --The slupcr teams move with 
the main bodies of these patrols. They are not 
used as points because of their inability to deliver 
volume fire. If the patrol is taken under fire, the 
sniper team immediately assumes a firlr^ posi- 
tion and attempts to locate tlie enemy with the aid 
of the rifle telescope and bisioculars. The sniper 
team continuously estimates the range to areas 
from which there Is a likelihood of l>eing am- 
bushed. Sight settings are chained to correspond 
with the estimated range to expedite retaliation In 
the event they are fired upon. 

(d) Ambush Patrols. --Sniper 
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teairs are positioned in areas which afford obser- 
vation and fields of fire into terrain features which 
might afford the enemy cover after the ambush 
has been initiated. To provide maximum cover- 
age of the ambush site, sniper teams should be 
located at both ends of the ambush. The long 
range of the sniper rifle enables the sniper team 
to position themselves away from the main body. 
The fires of the snijier team are coordinated into 
the fire plan. When the signal to commence fire 
is given, snipers join in the volume of surprise 
fire. The sniper seeks leaders, radio operators, 
and crew-served weapons personnel as primary 
targets. If the enemy is mounted in trucks, every 
effort is made to kill The drivers of lead and eivd 
vehicles to block the road, prevent escape, and 
to create confusion. Upon cessation of fire, snip- 
ers may be retained In position long enough to 
cover withdrawal of the ambush unit. 

72 16. EXTENDED DAYLIGHT AMBUSH 

a. General . - An extended daylight ambush 
is an ambush conducted exclusively by snipers 
from preselected positions in areas where there is 
a likelihoHod of encountering the enemy. It is em- 
ployed to isolate areas within the battle area by 
restricting enemy movement, to create fear and 
confusion amor^ enemy troops, and to gain infor- 
mation. 

b. Selection of Ambush Areas . - -Air ob- 
servers, intelligence reports, and patrols are 
prime sources of information in determining ad- 
vantageous locations for ambushes. Trails, 
river crossii^s, routes of communication, and 
main supply routes are considered likely areas 
in which to encounter the enemy. Generally, the 
ambush is established within the effective support 
range of artillery. If it is established in areas of 



heavy enemy activity and the routes to and from 
the sniper team position are not conducive to 
rapid and concealed movement, infantry troops 
should accompany the snipers. The size of the 
supporting infantry element will be determined 
by degree of enemy activity anticipated. The 
fewer personnel involved, the less likely detec- 
tion will be. 

c. Selection of Specific Ambush Site. -- 
When the general area has been established, a 
specific position from which to fire must be se- 
lected. The position should possess the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

(1) Maximum observation of the 
objective area. 

(2) Fields of fire. 

(3) Covered routes of ingress. 

(4) Natural camouflage. 

(5) Cover. 

d. Sniper’s Employment. — Wlien the de- 
cision has been made to employ sniper teams in 
a certain area, the sniper team coordinates the 
anticipated ambush with the unit to which attached 
or the unit which has tactical responsibility for 
the proposed area. Matters to be discussed and/ 
or coordinated will include: coordinates of am- 
bush sites, time and routes of departure and 
return, passwords and countersigns, radio fre- 
quencies and call signs, fire and infantry support 
matters, and time and routes of friendly patrols 
in the area. 

(1) Preparation. --Prior to departure, 
the sniper team, after briefti^, should make a 
detailed checklist of preparatory actions and fol- 
low it systematically to ensure full readiness. 

(2) Departu^. --Departure to an 
objective area should commence durir^ the hours 
of darkness to ensure that the sniper team is in 
position prior to first light. Rigid patrol disci- 
pline is maintained en route. 
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(3) Arrival at Ambush Site. --Im- 
mediately upon arrival al the ambush site, the 
area must be thoroughly and quickly recon- 
noitered. Positions must be established and 
made comfortable, hasty fields of fire cleared, 
and foliage gathered for camouflage. The firii^ 
position must be made usable prior to daylight. 

Dirt excavated from the position is disposed of 
by placing it in sandbags which will be used as 
protection and a rest upon which the rifle will 
be steadied. 

{4) Requirements of a Firing 
Position. — Tlie sniper team’s firing positions 
are located to provide maximum coverage of the 
entire area, consistent with the team concepts of 
mutual support and alternating the firing and ob- 
servir^ duties. Darkness will make selection of 
mutually supporting positions difficult; however, 
every effort must be made to prepare the position 
as thoroughly as possible, even under the most 
adverse conditions. 

(5) Conduct of the Mission. — At first 
light, both members of the sniper team observe. 
During the early morning and at dusk, the enemy 
has a tendency to become careless and will ex- 
pose himself. Also, enemy activity will increase 
at first light. Range cards are prepared as quick- 
ly as possible after daybreak. Prominent terrain 
and manmade features are compared with the map 
as an aid in determining ranges. A determination 
LS made, from observation of the terrain, of where 
the enemy is most likely to appear. Wind values 
are estimated and compared continuously through- 
out the day. Tliis procedure expedites setting off 
a shot when a target apiiears. It is absolutely es- 
sential that the sniper team remain alert but 
motionless during the day. 

(a) S hoot ing . --When a target ap- 
pears, a determination must be made whether or 
not to fire. Only targets that are positively 



identified as the armed enemy and are clearly de- 
fined are fired upon. Indiscriminate firing at 
ptx>rly defined targets only serves to compromise 
the security of the mission. Both snipers aim in 
on the target as it appears; however, only one 
shoots. If the first sniper misses, the second 
sniper has the option of shooting or ’'calUi^ the 
shot'’ for his partner who then adjusts his s^hts 
for the next shot or ’'holds off” and shoots again 
if the target is still exposed. If large bodies of 
troops appear, an artillery mission should be 
called down upon them. 

(b) Evasive Action. --If the snip- 
er team fires, a decision must be made whether 
to remain in position or move. At long ranges it 
is difficult to deterniine the exact origin of a rifle 
shot; however, repeated shots disclose the posi- 
tion. After shooting, the sniper team must be 
particularly alert for enemy movement or un- 
usual activity. If activity is oriented towards 
their position and a covered route of withdrawal 
is available, it is better to move. If the firing 
position is, by virtue of its features, an obviously 
probable sniper position, the sniper team should 
displace. However, the original position should 
be held as long as possible if there is no unusual 
enemy activity after firing. Movement will in- 
crease the probability of detection. 

(c) D eparture . --Departure from 
the sniper position is executed during darkness to 
avoid detection. Every effort is made to restore 
the position to its natural state so that the area 
may be used again. 

7217. HELICOPTER INSERTlffl 

Helicopters may be used to insert sniper 
teams into areas of operation when: 

a. The selected sniper position is located 
an excessive distance from friendly lines. 
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b. The situation requires immediate em- 
ployment. 

c. The route to a selected sniper position 
is unduly difficult or heavily saturated with the 
enemy. 

d. It is desired to create an adverse psy- 
chological effect upon the enemy by killing key 
personnel deep in enemy controlled areas. 

e. There is a requirement for sniper fire 
to support a helicopterlx>rne assault or to secure 
terrain around a landing zone. 

f. Required for diversionary actions or 
in response to ambushes of friendly forces. 
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Section III. EMPLOYMENT IN 
DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 



7301. GENERAL 

a. P urpose of the Def ense. - -The defense is 
the employment of all means and methods available 
to prevent, resist, or destroy an enemy attack. It 
is a posture assumed by a force for the purpose of 
defeating enemy offensive action. The mission in 
the defense may bo to deny a vital area to the enemy, 
to protect a flank, to contain an enemy force, or to 
affect maximum attrition and disorganization upon 
the enemy. The defense may be assumed for one or 
more of the following purposes: 

(1) To allow development of more favor- 
able conditions for undertaking the offense. 

(2) To economize forces in one area in 
order to concentrate superior forces for decisive 
offensive action elsewhere. 

(3) To permit the employment of nu- 
clear weapons. 

(4) To ensure ihe integrity of an objec- 
tive seized during the attack. 

b. Sniper's R o le in the De f ense . - -This sec- 
tion introduces the fuixiamentals of deferisive combat 
as they pertain to snipers and tlie sniper's role in 
varied defensive situations. Its purpose is to ex- 
plain how the sniper's capabilitie.s may be effective- 
ly employed to enhance or augment a unit's defen- 
sive fire plan. Detailed information on defensive 
tactics is found in FMFM 6-4, Mar ine Rifle Com - 
pany/ Platoon, and FMFM 6-5, Marine Rifle S quad . 

7302 . FUNDAMENTALS OF DEFENSE 

The defense of any position is planned, 
organized, and conducted by applying certain 
fundamentals. These fundamentals do not have 
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^"qual iiifluejK'e nor are they equally emphasi7ed at 
different levels of command. Further, thov may 
not apply to the same extent in differ? jU situations. 
The cojnmaivier of the unit to which snipEU'S are 
iiUached decides the degree to which snipers will 
participate in the defease. After an analysis of 
the terrain, snipers submit recommendations to 
the unit commander on employment and positions. 

a. Utilization of Terrai n. - -The sniper must 
always take maximum advantage of the terrain by oc- 
cupyirig positions which offer goetd observation, 
fields of fire, concealment and cover, and which 
controls enemy avenues of approach into the de- 
fensive position. 

b. Security . - -The sniper team must adopt 
security measures to olfsel the attacker’s advan- 
tages of iniiiative and flexibililv, and to cause Mm 
to attack under unfavorable conditions. Every con- 
ceivable measure is taken by the Sniper team to 
avoid ground observation and surprise from any 
directi on. 

c. Mutual Support. - -Sniper teams are 
positioned so they can coordinate surveillance 
and reinforce each other by fire. 

d. All -Around Defense. --Snipers organize 
for defense in all directions by establishing a sys- 
tem of priiTiary and supplementary positions. 

e. Defense in Depth . - -Snipers arc posi- 
tioned in depth throughout the defense to ensure 
sustained sniper fire support. Snipers positioned 
near the forw-ard edge of the baitio area (FEBA) 
are vulnerable to concentrated attacks because of 
their limited volume of fire. 

f. Coordinated Barrier Planning . --Bar- 
rier planning includes considerations foi' the em- 
ployment of a series of natural and artificial ob- 
stacles to restrict, delay, block, or stop the 
movement of enemy forces. Snipers cover ob- 
stacles by precision fire. 

g. Coordinated Fire Phumiiu;. --All 



defensive fires are carefully planned and provide 
for the following: 

(1) Bringing the enemy under fire as 
soon as he comes wltMn effective rai^o. 

(2) Delivering increasingly heavier 
fires as the enemy approaches the battle area. 

(3) Breaking up the assault by fires 
immediately in front of the battle area. 

(4) Destroying the enemy or ejectiitg 
him by fires within the battle area should he suc- 
ceed in penetrating it. 

h. Rate of Sniper Fire . - -The rate of 
sniper fire docs not increase or decrease as the 
enemy approaches. Specific targets such as 
officers, NCOs. and radio operators are syste- 
matically and deliberately destroyed without 
sacrificing accuracy for speed. 

7303. COVERING FORCE 

A coverii^ force is normally established 
to provide security forward of the general outpost 
for a specified period to provide time for the prepa 
ration of defensive positions, to disorganize tlie 
attacking enemy forces, and to deceive the enemy 
as to the location of the battle area. Sniper teams 
are assigned to covering forces in strength to aug- 
ment their fires. 

7304. GENERAL OUTPOST [GOP) 

a. General . - -The general outpost warns 
of enemy approach and provides time for the for- 
ward forces to prepare positions in the battle 
area. It covers the withdraw'al of reconnaissance 
forces when they are operating to the front. It 
prevents observation of the battle area and delays 
the enemy advance. 

b. Sniper Employment. - -Snipers are as- 
signed to general outposts to provide long-range 
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precision fire to cause premature deployment of 
advaiicir^ enemy forces and lo augment the out- 
post's observation capability. 

7305. COMBAT OUTPOST (COP} 

a. General . - -The combat outpost is a 
security echelon consisting of a series of out- 
guards cov^ering the foreground of the positions 
of the regiment in the battle area. Its mission is 
simitar to that of the general outposLs. Addition- 
ally. the combat outpost provides target informa- 
tion for fire support agencies. The streiigth and 
composition of the combat outpost will vary; how- 
ever. it should always be augmented by a mijumum 
of one sniper team. 

b. Organization . --The forces on the com- 
bat outpost arc disposed laterally in a series of 
outguards varying in strength. The oulguards are 
positiojied near the topographical crest of terrain 
offering long-range observation and fields of fire 
covering the avenues of approach into the battle 
area. Sniper teams are placed in positions which 
offer the best long-range fields of fire and obser- 
vation into areas wMch are not covered by fire or 
observed by other outguards. 

c. Withdrawal Plan . - -When tlie general 
outpost withdraws, the combat outpost commander 
deploys patrols forward to gain and maintain con- 
tact with the eaenty. The withdrawal plan is pre- 
pared and coordiiutted with the frontline units con- 
cerned. It also provides for an orderly withdrawal 
of the outguards on predetermined routes to suc- 
cessive delating positions. The plan provides for 
extensive employment of snipers duriig this period 
to cover the witbdraw'al. 

7306. SECURITY 

a. Local Security. - -Local security consists 



of sentinel posts, patrols, and listening posts. 
Sniper teams may be assigned a.ny task involving 
local security during daylight hours. 

b. Flan k S ecurity . --Exposed flanks are 
secured by locating reserves to block principal 
avenues of approach. Sniper teams (mhance all- 
around security by providing long-rai^e observa- 
tion and precision fires. 

7307. AREA DEFENSE 

a. Gen eral . --The area defense is a rela- 
tively compact defense in its basic form and is 
characterized by a strongly-held forw'ard defense 
area. The basic fundamentals of defense as they 
apply to the sniper are applicable to ail the vari- 
ations of the area defense. 

b. Extended Defense . - -The extended de- 
fense is a variation of the area defense which 
stresses depth and flexibility through the withhold- 
ing of a large reserve. Forw'ard forces are widely 
separated and provide mutual support. Generally, 
the smallest forward units separated beyoixl mutual- 
ly supporting distances are infantry battalions. 

c. Linear Defense . --Linear defense is a 
variation of the area defense requiring a maximum 
employment of forces forward with a small reserve. 
It is characterized by strong mutual support be- 
tween forward units, limited depth, and minimum 
flexibility. The linear t\q>e defense is employed 
w'hen defending a wide area. 

d. Perimeter De fense. --A perimeter de- 
fense is a variation of the area defense which dis- 
poses a unit Lo meet an attack from ail directions 
simultaneously. See paragraph 7309 for a discus- 
sion of sniper's positions aiKl employment iti the 
perimeter defense. 

7303. SNIPER EMPLOYMENT IN AREA DEFENSE 

a. General. --Wheii sniper teams are 
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uLlarhed to any unit to augmont the unit’s defensive 
posture, their employnienl is directed by the com- 
niLinder's plan of defense. The unit commander in 
makiiu^ his reconnaissance, designates sniper po- 
sitions which will support his defensive scheme. 

He considers the terrain, the capability of the rifle, 
Uie elements of a desirable sniper position, and tlie 
mission to be assigned the sniper. 

b. Sn iper Assigmnent. --Tlie sniper team 
mav be assis^ned a role with the forward elements 
or with the reserve eJemenl. The requirements of 
Lt ^ood position generally favor assignment to the 
re.serve unit. 

(1) Forward Elemetils. --If the require- 
ment to provide adequate protection of the FERA is 
paramount, sniper teams are positioned slightly to 
the rear of the frontline rifle units to avoid enemy 
fire directed at tht^ frontline units. The sniper learn 
is assigned the responsibility for defending critical 
avenues nf approach and for firing at targets of op- 
portunity. 

(2) Reserve Elements . - -The unit com- 
mander considers the reteiition ai«i positioning of a 
reserve, consistent with the requirement lor ade- 
e|uaie forces to defend the FFBA. The sniper team, 
when assigned to the reserve unit, supports the 
FEBA units by fire, protects key lerraiji features 
In the I’ear, aiKl controls the most dangerous ap- 
proaches through the battle area. The sniper 
teams' observation capability is ideally suited for 
assignment to security and surveillaitce missions 
vs’ith the reser\^e unit. 

c. Fire Support Plan. --Sniper fires are 
planned and coorditiated aloiu; with the fires of all 
other organic and supporting arms. Initially, the 
sniper team subjects the enemy to long-raiige pre- 
ciSKin fire. If the enemy succeeds in penetrating 
the area, the sniper shifts his fii'e to targcLs of 
opportunity within frdeiidlv ])ositions to help con- 
tain the penetration and suppi^rt the counterattack. 



Fires are coordinated with adjacent sniper units to 
ensure overlapping fields of observation and fire. 

7309. PERIMETER DEFENSE 

a. General . --Since this type defense has 
many of the characteristics of the other area do 
fense variations, only the peculiarities of the 
perimeter defense are discussed in tliis paragraph. 

b. Sniper Employnmnt. — Maximum em- 
phasis is placed upon mutual support within the 
perimeter. The genei'ally circular trace of the 
FEBA makes it difficult to employ snipers as a 
team. The team may be split to gain increased 
coverage of the area or to cover several critical 
avenues of approach into the perimeter. 

c. Sniper Position . — Ideally, the sniper 
team is positioned on rising terrain near the cen- 
ter of the perimeter providing the position provides 
all-around observation of avenues of approach and 
good fields of fire. The position should also be 
near the reserve element's position to facilitiate 
support of the reserve unit in the event of a coun- 
terattack. 

7310. REVERSE SLOPE DEFENSE 

a. General . — A reverse slope defense is 
one organized on the portion of a terrain feature 
that is masked by a crest from enemy direct fire 
and ground observation from the front. All or 
any part of the forces on the FEBA may be on Uie 
reverse slope, depending on the terrain in the 
area to be defended. A successful reverse slope 
defense depends on control of the crest by fire or 
physical occupation. The unit commander may 
direct a reverse slope position to be occupied: 

(1) When the forward slope is unten- 
able because of enemy fire. 

(2) When the forward slope has been 
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lost or not yet gained. 

(3) When the terrain on the reverse 
slope gives belter fields of fire than the forward 
slope. 

(4) To avoid a dangerous salient or 

reentrant. 

(5) When possession of the forward 
slope is not essential for observation. 

(6) To assist in achieving deception 
and surprise. 

b. Advantage s . ~^In a reverse slope defense, 
the frontline platoons in the battle are protected 
from enemy ground observation and direct fire. 
Enemy indirect fire weapons normally must deliver 
unobserved fires which reduces its effectiveness. 
When the enemy has been deceived as to the true 
situation, be may advance to close contact before 

he realizes he has uncovered the battle area. 

c. Disadvantages. --Two major disadvan- 
tages are the difficulty of maintaining observation 
of the enemy and the restricted range for direct 
fire weapons. Without observation, the effective- 
ness of friendly direct and indirect fires is limited. 
Obstacles and minefields on the forward slope can- 
not be covered by direct fire weapons. If the ene- 
my seizes the crest, he has the advantage cd attack- 
ii^ the battle area moving downhill while a counter- 
attack to eject him must move uphill. 

d. Sniper Employment . - -The sniper team 
is posiaoned with the security group on or just for- 
ward of the topographical crest to provide long- 
range fire and observation. If a position on the top- 
c^raphical crest is not available, the sniper team 
should be located with the reserve unit on the next 
high ground to the rear of the FEBA from which 
they can support the frontline platoons by fire. 

7311. DEFENSE OF BUILT-UP AREAS 

a. General. --The considerations which 



affect sniper employment in the defense of a built-up 
area are very similar to those affecting an attack 
of a built-up area. An awareness of what the enemy 
is committed to do or what he can be expected to do 
in any given situation will facilitate the sniper's 
task. 

b. Considerations . --There are several 
factors to consider in the defense of a built-iQ) area. 
These factors are: 

(1) The defense of localities construct- 
ed of inflammable material provide little protection 
and may become hazards. 

(2) The cover aixi concealment avail- 
able aixl the limited observation require special 
attention to an all-around defense and to measures 
for countering enemy infiltration. 

(3) Added emphasis is placed upon bar- 
riers to deny the enemy ease of movement. 

(4) Surveillance of the flanks and rear 
is intensified and a flexible defense must be de- 
veloped to permit a defense in any direction. 

c. Sniper Employment . --Snipers are pref- 
erably positioned in buildings of masonry construc- 
tion which offer the best lor^-rai^e fields of fire 
and all-around observation. They are assigned 
various missions which include; 

(1) Countersniper fire, 

(2) Firing at targets of opportunity. 

(3) Denying the enemy access to cer- 
tain areas or avenues of approach. 

(4) Providing fire support over bar- 
ricades and obstacles, 

(5) Surveillance of the flanks and rear 

areas. 

(6) Supporting counterattacks. 

(7) Prevention of enemy observation. 

d. Sniper Position. - The ideal sniper posi- 
tion is not necessarily located in close proximity to 
the frontlines. Buildir^s bordering both sides of a 
street minimize the effects of wind on the trajectory 
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of the bullet and permit the establishment of posi- 
tions further away from the frontlines. Positions 
in inconspicuous, masonry buildings which afford 
a field of fire, observation, and routes of ingress 
and egress are ideal. Alternate or supplementary 
positions should also be established in built-up 
areas, 

7312. DEFENSE OF A RIVER LINE 

a. General . — Rivers consititute obstacles 
to an attack and natural lines of resistance for de- 
fensive and belaying action. The natural charac- 
teristics of a river; i.e, flat, unobstructed field of 
fire and known distance, are exploited by the sniper 
team to increase its capabilities. The defense of a 
river line is conducted using the same fundamentals 
employed in other forms of defensive combat, 

b. Reconnaissance . - -The defense of a river 
line requires thorough reconnaissance. The most 
probable crossing sites are determined so they can 
be defended in force. Main considerations are the 
banks, approaches to the banks, topography of adja- 
cent terrain, and road nets on both sides of the 
river. An analysis of the foregoing will aSvSist in 
determining probable enemy crossing sites and the 
best defensive positions. 

c. Sniper Employment . --Snipers are ini- 
tially employed with the covering force which re- 
mains on the enemy's side of the river to maintain 
contact with the enemy. Every effort is made to 
harass, delay his advance, and determine assembly 
positions and his probable crossing sites. When 
forced to retire, sniper teams move into predeter- 
mined positions on the friendly side of the river 
and assume a defensive poshire. 

d. Sniper Positions . --The sniper position 
should ideally be located as far above or below pos- 
sible fordir^ sites consistent with observation and 
fields of fire. K it is necessary to assume positions 
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directly across from the possible fording site, the 
position should be locat^ as far back from the 
river line as possible to avoid enemy preparatory 
fires. 

7313. MOBILE DEFENSE 



a. General . - -The purpose of a mobile de- 
fense is to destroy an attackii^ enemy. Minimum 
size forces are positioned in forward areas to warn 
of attack and block or impede the enemy advance or 
canalize it into preselected killii^ zones along the 
avenues of approach. The capability of the sniper 
to deliver long-range precision fire is invaluable to 
a mobile defense. The considerations and funda- 
mentals governing defensive enployment in general 
are applicable la the mobile defense. 

b. Forward Forces. — The forward defense 
area is that portion of the division sector in which 
the forward defensive positions are located. Nor- 
mally, the size of the forward defense area is based 
on considerations, such as the space required by 
units to function within their missions, the capability 
of the units to prevent infiltration, and their ability 
to maintain surveillance over the area. 



(1) Strongpoints , — A strongpoint is nor- 
mally a defensive position organized by a battalion or 
company in the forward defense area. Its mission is 
to slow down, divert, repel, or destroy the advanc- 
ing enemyi It provides information from which the 
location of the enemy's main attack, strei^th, and 
direction of advance can be determined. Battalion or 



company strongpoints employ area defense. Althougii 
positions are primarily oriented to defend against at- 
tacks from the front, strongpoint reserves must pre- 
pare numerous supplementary positions to which 
troops may be moved rapidly to meet a threat from 
any direction. Maximum emphasis is placed on the 

* . n riviVil 1 1 f\t 



Strongpoints may also employ a perimeter defense, 
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of the bullet and permit the establishment of posi- 
tions further away from the frontlines. Positions 
in inconspicuous, masonry buildings which afford 
a field of fire, observation^ and routes of ingress 
and egress are ideal. Alternate or supplementary 
positions should also be established in built-up 
areas. 

7312. DEFENSE OF A RIVER LINE 

a. General. - -Rivers consititute obstacles 
to an attack and natural lines of resistance for de- 
fensive and delaying action. The natural charac- 
teristics of a river; i.c, flat, unobstructed field of 
fire and known distance, are exploited by the sniper 
team to increase its capabilities. The defense of a 
river line is conducted using the same fundamentals 
employed in other forms of defensive combat, 

b. Reconnaissance , - -The defense of a river 
line requires thorough reconnaissance. The most 
probable crossing sites are determined so they can 
be defended in force. Main considerations are the 
banks, approaches to the banks, topography of adja- 
cent terrain, and road nets on both sides of the 
river. An analysis of the foregoing will assist in 
determining probable enemy crossing sites and the 
best defensive positions. 

c. Sniper Employment- — Snipers are ini- 
tially employed with the covering force which re- 
mains on the enemy’s side of the river to maintain 
contact with the enemy. Every effort is made to 
harass, delay his advance, and determine assembly 
positions and his probable crossing sites. When 
forced to retire, sniper teams move into predeter- 
mined positions on the friendly side of the river 
and assume a defensive posture. 

d. Sniper Positions . - -The sniper position 
should Ideally be located as far above or below pos- 
sible fording sites consistent with observation and 
fields of fire. If it is necessary to assume positions 
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directly across from Che possible fording site, the 
position should be located as far back from the 
river line as possible to avoid enemy preparatory 
fires. 

7313. MOBILE DEFENSE 



a. General , - -The purpose of a mobile de- 
fense is to destroy an attacking enemy. Minimum 
size forces are positioned in forward areas to warn 
of attack and block or impede the enemy advance or 
canalize it into preselected ktllir^ zones along the 
avenues of approach. The capability of the sniper 
to deliver long-range precision fire is invaluable to 
a mobile defense. The considerations and funda- 
mentals governing defensive employment in general 
are applicable in the mobile defense. 

b. Forward Forces. - -The forward defense 
area is that portion of the division sector in which 
the forward defensive positions are located. Nor- 
mally, the size of the forward defense area is based 
on considerations, such as the space required by 
units to function within their missions, the capability 
of the units to prevent infiltration, and their ability 
to maintain surveillance over the area. 



(1) Strongpoints . — A strongpoint is nor- 
mally a defensive position organized by a battalion or 
company in the forward defense area. Its mission is 
to slow down, divert, repel, or destroy the advanc- 



ing enemy; 



It provides information from which the 



location of the enemy’s main attack, strength, and 



direction of advance can be determined. Battalion or 



company strongpoints employ area defense. Although 
positions are primarily oriented to defend against at- 



tacks from the front, strongpoint reserves must pre- 
pare numerous Supplementary positions to which 
troc^s may be moved rapidly to meet a threat from 
any direction. Maximum emphasis is placed on the 
fundamentals of all-arouixl defense and flexibility. 



Strongpoints may also employ a perimeter defense, 
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particularly those established by rifle companies. 

(a) Blod^ing or Impeding . — K the 
mission is to block or impede, a unit organizing 

a strongpoint may adopt a formation suited to hold 
specific terrain. It must be capable of carrying 
out its mission even when isolated for limited 
periods. 

(b) Canalizing Enemy Movement. 
--When the mission is that d canalizing enemy 
movement, the stroi^point is organized so it can 
maintain observation and fire on the approaches 
into its position. The strongpoint may organize 

a series of blocking and delaying positions through- 
out its area in accordance with the overall plan for 
influencing the movement of the enemy force. 

(2) Sniper Employment . — Snipers 
should be assigned to any size unit assigned the 
mission of establishing strongpoints. K a suffic- 
ient number of sniper teams are available, they 
should also be assigned to the strongpoint reserves 
to cover withdrawal of the strongpoint. The lilghly 
mobile characteristic of the sniper is particularly 
adaptable to performing independent harassing and 
observation missions for the strongpoint forces. 

7314. RETROGRADE OPERATIONS 

a. General . --A retrograde movement is any 
movement of a command to the rear or away from 
the enemy. It may be forced by the enemy or it 
may be a voluntary movement. Such movements 
are classified as withdrawals, retirements, or de- 
laying actions. 

b. Purpose . — Retrc^rade movements are 
conducted to achieve one or more of the following 
purposes: 

(1) Harass and inflict punishment upon 

the enemy. 

(2) Draw the enemy into an unfavorable 

position, 
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(3) Permit the use of elements of a 
force elsewhere. 

(4) Avoid combat under undersirable 

conditions. 

(5) Gain time without fighting a de- 
cisive er^agement. 

(6) To disengage from combat. 

c. Considerations . — The following factors 
are considered in all retrograde actions: 

(1) Terrain is exploited to the maxi- 
mum. Good observation and fields of fire are 
sought to permit engaging the enemy at long ranges. 
Maximum use is made of cover and concealment. 
Natural and artificial obstacles are used to the 
maximum. Emphasis is placed upon denying key 
terrain and avenues of approach to the enemy. 

{2) Demolitions are employed and 
provisions are made to provide guards to prevent 
premature firing or seizure by the enemy. 

(3) Plans and orders are normally 
issued in greater detail to offset the difficult na- 
ture of retre^rade movements. The Sniper must 
be aware of all plans and the concept of the oper- 
ation. He should know the times of withdrawal 
and priority of forward units; control measures 
Such as routes, assembly areas, covering posi- 
tions, and rallyi:^ points; composition of forces; 
security measures; and the location of minefields. 

d. Sniper Employment . - -The foregoing 
considerations will apply to sniper employment in 
varying degrees. Essentially, however, snipers 
are assigned missions of supporting the action by 
delaying and inflicting casualties upon the enemy, 
observation, covering avenues of approach and 
obstacles by fire, harassing the enemy by causing 
him to prematurely deploy, and if the situation 
permits, directling artillery fire on large groups 
of the enemy. Provisions must be made for com- 
munications to facilitate control of the sniper's 
withdrawal aixi to call for fire if required. 
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APPENDIX A 
SAFETY 



1. GENERAL 



The followii^ paragraphs list the standard 
safety precautions to be observed during rifle 
marksmanship sniper training. They have general 
application and must be supplemented by local reg- 
ulations governii^ the operation of specific facil- 
ities. 

2. mechanical training 

Prior to conducting mechanical training, the 
followir^ precautions must be taken: 

a. All rifles will be cleared. 

b. A careful check of dummy rounds will be 
made to ensure that no live ammunition is present. 

c. Tool boxes, spare parts boxes, or other 
containers in the vicinity of the training area will 
be checked to ensure the absence of live ammuni- 
tion. 

3. RANGE FIRING 



Prior to range firing, the following will be 
accomplished: 

a. Each rifle will be inspected by an officer, 
NCO, or coach to ensure there is no obstruction 
in the bore. Upon completion of firing, each rifle 
will be inspected to ensure that all live ammunition 
has been removed from the weapon. 

b. Except while l>eing used to conduct live or 
dry fire exercises, all rifles will have bolts open 
and safeties locked to the rear in any area where 
live ammunition is being used or is available. 

c. When carrying a rifle on the range, the 



muzzle will be pointed upward and down range. 

d. During live fire exercises, all rifles on 
the range will be presumed to be loaded so they 
must never be pointed al anyone or anything ex- 
cept the authorized targets. 

e. During daytime live fire exercises, a red 
streamer will be displayed from a prominent lo- 
cation on the range - 

f. Live firing will not be conducted until all 
prescribed roadblocks have been established and 
all necessary range guards posted. 

g. Ammunition will be issued only on com- 
mand from the officer /NCO Ln charge of the rai^e. 

h. Rifles will be loaded {or simulated loaded) 
only on command from the control lower. 

i. Prior to firing, all individuals including 
range personnel will be informed of the safety 
limits of the range. 

j. When not being used, rifles will be placed 
in the racks or in such a position as to be easily 
inspected to ei^ure bolts are open and safeties 
engaged. 

k. Dry firing will not be conducted in the rear 
of the firing line unless supervised by an officer or 
NCO. 

l. Personnel will not move forward of the 
firing line until given clearance by the officer /NCO 
in charge. 

m. Anyone observing an unsafe condition 
durir^ firing exercises is authorized to give the 
command, CEASE FIRING, When the command is 
given, it will be relayed immediately to the control 
tower who will command. CEASE FIRING^ The 
range officer is then responsible for investigation 
of the unsafe condition and necessary corrective 
action. 

4. PIT OPERATION 

The safety procedures used in the pits are as 
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follows: 

a. The command to commence firing will not 
be given until clearance has been received from 
the pit officer/NCO. 

b. Target operators will remain at their tar- 
gets unless they have been granted permission to 
leave by supervisory personnel. 

c. No one will leave the pits until clearance 
has been granted by the officer/NCO in charge of 
the range. 

d. Target operators must not expose any part 
of their bodies above the protective berm while 
marking or otherwise handling the targets and tar- 
get frames. 

5. EXERCISES WHICH REQUIRE MOVEMENT 

OF SHOOTERS 

a. During any exercise requiring shooters to 
move with loaded rifles, safety NCOs or scorers 
will accompany the shooters to ensure their proper 
alignment and that rifle muzzles are pointed down 
range at all times* 

b. If a rifle fails to fire during a movement 
exercise, the shooter must move forward when so 
directed regardless of whether or not he has 
cleared the stoppage. 

c. Safety NCOs will enforce safety regulations 
to include inspecting weapons upon completion of 
firing to ensure that they can be safely removed 
from the firing line. 



APPENDIX B 

SYLLABUS, SNIPER TRAINING 



1. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this appendix is to provide uni- 
form guidance in the conduct of sniper training in 
Marine Corps units. 

2. OBJECTIVE 

The objective of this syllabus is to instill in the 
individual sniper the military knowledge necessary 
for service with a Fleet Marine Force unit in the 
field. 

3. GENERAL TRAINING NOTES 

This syllabus is a guide for preparing training 
schedules. Training problems peculiar to a given 
unit or installation may necessitate modification or 
improvisation of some of the training outlined here- 
in. 

a. The practical exercises should include a 
situation with several requirements involving indi- 
vidual and/or team actions covering the fundamen- 
tals of the subject being taught. 

b. Where feasible, opposing forces^ concept 
should be used for realism in training. Example: 
Train one or more sniper squads in defense while 
training others in offense. 

c. Separate exercises may be combined into a 
continuous tactical exercise where logical training 
situations can be portrayed. For example, com- 
bine a night reconnaissance patrol with a dawn at- 
tack on an enemy outpost with long-range sniper 
fire. 
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d. A critique should be held after each phase 
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or require mom of the problem to discuss good and 
bad points. A general critique to emphasise the 
principles involved should be held at the conclusion 
of each problem. 

e. Hours of instruction allotted in this syllabus 
lor each subject are maximum, the total hours may 
be reduced by concurrent training; however, THERE 



ARE NO SHORT CUTS IN MARKSMANSHIP TRAIN- 
ING. Therefore, when additional training hours are 
available, emphasis should be on the marksmanship 
phase of sniper train! 



Marksmanship 

Sightii^ and Aimir^ 
Sling Adjustments and 
Trigger Control 
S%ht Adjustments 
Effects of Weather 
Zeroing 

Position Exercises 
Rai^e Practice Firing 
Range Record Firing 



62 1/2 



L 


(1/2) 


Positions L,D, A 


(2) 


L 


(1/2) 


L,D,A 


(2) 


L 


(1) 


L 


(1/2) 


A 


(8) 


A 


(40) 


A 


(8) 



TOTAL HOURS 62 1/2 



4- SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION 






Target Detection 




t 

10 


Subject 


Code 


Hours 




L,D 


(2) 










L,A 


(8) 


Introduction to Sniper Training 




1 








General 


L 


(1/4) 




TOTAL HOURS 


10 


Sniper Organization 


L 


(1/2) 








Selection of Personnel 


L 


(1/4) 


Range Estimation 




8 










L,D 


(1) 


TOTAL HOURS 


1 




L,A 


(7) 


Sniper Equipment 




1 3/4 




TOTAL HOURS 


s 


Rifles 


L,D 


(1/2) 








Telescopes 


L,D 


(1/2) 


Holds and Leads 




8 


Rifle and Telescope Assemblies 


L,D 


( 1/4) 




L,D 


(1) 


Ammunition 


L,D 


(1/4) 




L,A 


(?) 


Special Equipment 


L,D 


U/4) 




TOTAL HOURS 


8 


TOTAL HOURS 


1 3/4 














Intelligence Collecting and 




Care and Cleanii^ of Equipment 




1 1/2 


Reporting 




3 


Rifles 


L,D,A 


(1) ^ 




L 


(1) 


Optical 


L,D 


(1/4) 




L,A 


(2) 


Special Equipment 


L,D 


(1/4) 




TOTAL HOURS 


3 



TOTAL HOURS 1 1/2 
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Camouflage and Concealment 



B 

L,D (4) 

L,A (4) 



TOTAL HOURS 8 



Individual Movement 




8 




L,D 


(2) 




L,A 


(6) 




TOTAL HOURS 


8 


Survival, Evasion, and Escape 


8 




L,D 


(1) 




L,A 


-t?) ^ 




TOTAL HOURS 


8 


Sniper Employment 




85 


Introduction to Employment L 


(1) 


Offensive Operations 


L,A 


(6) 


Defensive Operations 


L,A 


[4) 


Special and Auxiliary Operations L^A 


(2) 


Field Exercises 


A 


(72) 




TOTAL HOURS 


85 



Target Detection 10 

Range Estimation 8 

Holds and Leads 8 

Intelligence Collection and Reportir^ 3 

Camouflage and Concealment 8 

Individual Movement 8 

Survival, Evasion, and Escape 8 

Sniper Employment 85 



TOTAL HOURS 204 3/4 



KEY: L - Lecture 

D - Demonstration 
A - Application 

RECAPITULATION 



Subject Total Hours 



Introduction to Snq>er Training 1 

Sniper Equipment 1 3/4 

Care and Cleaning of Equipment 1 1/2 

Marksmanship Training 62 1/2 
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APPENDIX C 

SNIPER QUALIFICATION COURSE 

1. GENERAL 

The Sniper Qualification Course outlined here- 
in is general in nature to the extent that it does not 
limit the amount of concurrent training that can be 
integrated into the qualification course. For exam- 
ple, if facilities exist to conduct a cornbination tar- 
get detection ai>d range estimation exercise concur- 
rently with the qualification course, it should be ac- 
complished and graded. The qualification course 
may be fired throughout the training period for 
practice at the discretion of the sniper platoon com- 
mander. Record firing, however, should be con- 
ducted near the end of the Sniper School. 

2. OBJECTIVES 

The objective of the Sniper Qualification Course 
is to establish a standard level of individual profi- 
ciency for snipers throughout the Marine Corps. 

3. FIRING EXERCISES 
a. Field Firing 

(1) Sniper Equipment. --In addition to nor- 
mal combat equipment, each sniper will be equipped 
with a sniper rifle and binoculars. 

(2) Rai^e Organization 

7^ General . --Considering the magni- 
tude of the sniper range requirement in relation to 
the number of snipers to be trained and the time re- 
quired to conduct such training, it will probably be 
necessary to superimpose this facility over a range 
designed for other type training. Consequently, the 
target arrangement and the requirements for range 



and safely officers, safety NCOS, and other super- 
visory and support personnel must be based on the 
type of facility available and the number of snipers 
to be trained- 

(b) Location and Size of Flange . — 
Ideally, a sniper range should be located on terrain 
which has been left in its natural state. The range 
should be 1,000 meters in depth, if possible, but 
not less than 600 meters. There should be several 
sniper positions along the firing line to provide 
different perspectives of the target area. 

(c) Targets . - -The target used in all 
exercises is fabricated from a standard ”F’' tar- 
get by cutting down to the dimensions as shown in 
figure 71- The portion of the target above the neck- 
line is considered a "hit” at all ranges up to 400 
meters. At ranges beyond 400 meters, the entire 
target is used to score a hit. Targets should be 
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arranged to provide different degrees of conceal- 
ment at various ranges. Automatic pop-up targets 
provide the most efficient range operation; how- 
ever, field expedient type devices may be con- 
structed and operated from pits. In the event that 
pop-up targets are not available, the int)dified ’T" 
target is fixed to a stake and centered in a cleared 
area approximately 10 feet in diameter. This al- 
lows the strike of the bullet to be observed for 
scoring purposes, 

(3) Range Procedures . - -In order to pro- 
vide the most realistic training environment, 
range commands to commence and cease firing are 
not used in sniper exercises. The only exception 
to this is in the event of an unsafe condition, the 
command CEASE FIRING should be given immed- 
iately. Snipers must be given a thorough briefing 
on each exercise to include safety requirements 
before they are permitted to move into position. 
After the sniper has assumed his firirg position 

in the designated location, he should be permitted 
to fire without further command. Therefore, the 
range must be cleared for firing before the exer- 
cises begin. The squad leader should accompany 
each sniper team as a scorer and observer to en- 
sure the safety during the exercise. When the 
sniper completes firing, the NCO checks the 
sniper's rifle and signals the range officer that the 
weapon is clear. 

(4) Conduct of Field Firin g 

(a) Initial Sight Setting . --After as- 
suming a position on the firing line, the sniper sets 
his sights with his 400-meter zero. When targets 
appear at various ranges, he is required to esti- 
mate the range, appty the proper sight correction 
for range and wind, as necessary, and fire. This 
procedure is used in practice and for record firing, 

(b) Adjusted Aiming Point Exercise. 
--Snipers should be given ample instruction in the 
use of an adjusted aiming point. With sights set 
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for 500 meters, the snipers fire at various targets 
appearii^ at ranges from 200 to 600 meters, deter- 
mining the range to each target and the proper ad- 
justed aiming point fur each range in relation to the 
5fX)-meter setting. (See sec. TV, chap. 5.) If 
there is a wind of sufficient velocity, the sniper is 
required to make mechanical sight adjustments for 
some targets and use an adjusted aiming point for 
others. Sniper fire is considered precision fire; 
accordingly, emphasis is always placed upon sight 
manipulation and the correct s^ht setting for the 
range and wind factor involved for each shot. An 
adjusted aiming point is used only when time does 
not permit a sight manipulation, 

(c) Instruction Firing . --Instruction 
firing is designed to develop speed in locating vari- 
ous targets, determining their range, applying the 
proper sight setting, and accurately OTigaging them. 
During practice, in order to provide training under 
various light conditions, the exercises should be 
conducted at least three times by each sniper; once 
at dawn, once at midday, and once at dusk. In- 
struction firir^ is composed of three exercises as 
follows: 

1_ First Exercise . --Each sniper 
is allowed 18 rounds of ammunition to hit nine mod- 
ified targets located at ranges of 200, 300, 400, 
500, 600, 700, 800, 900, and 1,000 meters. Tar- 
gets are exposed or designated sir^Iy without Lime 
limit. Only two rounds are allowed for each target. 
If the first round is a hit^ the second round is not 
fired- The intervals between target exposures and 
the location of targets should be continuously 
changed so the sniper does not know when or where 
the next target will appear. All firing is conducted 
from the prone position on sandbag rests. The 
sniper scores 10 points for each target hit with the 
first round, and five points for each target hit with 
the second round. The highest score possible is 
90. 
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2 Second Exercise > - -The second 
exercise is conducted aitd scored in the same man- 
ner as the first exercise except that a 30 -second 
time limit to detect, estimate the range, and fire 
is imposed upon the sniper. 

3 Third Exercise. — In the third 
exercise, 18 rounds per sniper are allowed for 
nine targets located at the same raises as for the 
first exercise. At ranges of 200 meters, the un- 
supported kneeling position is used. At 300 meters, 
the unsupported sitting position is used. At 400 
meters, the supported sitting position is used. For 
all other ranges, the prone supported position is 
used. There is no time limit involved in this exer- 
cise. Scoring is identical to the first two exercises. 

(d) Rules Applicable to All Exercises . 
— The following rules are applicable to all exer- 
cises: 

1^ All firing is conducted without 
time limit except when a time limit is indicated. 

2 When the course is fired for 
record, adjusted aiming points are not used. A 
sight correction will be made for each shot. 

3 For each first shot miss when 
there is a time limit involved, the sniper will be 
given an additional 15 seconds for the second shot. 

4 To facilitate and expedite sight 
corrections during practice and for record, the 
second member of the sniper team is allowed to lie 
alongside the shooter to observe and call shots for 
him. 



^ At ranges of 400 meters and 
below, only hits in the head are counted. Shots 



outside the head ring are considered misses. At 
ranges of 500 meters and beyond, a strike any- 
where on the target is considered a good hit. 

(e) Record Firii^. - -The exercises 
outlined above are fired for record at least once 



per quarter. Range operation and scorir^ are 
the same as prescribed for the instruction firing 
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exercises. 225 is considered a minimum satis- 
factory score. 

(f) Score Cards . — Score cards (see 
fig. 72) can be reproduced locally. 
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APPENDIX D 



SNIPER LOG 



1. GENERAL 

The sniper log is a factual, chronolc^ical 
record of his employment which will be a perma- 
nent source of operational data. It will provide 
information to intelligence personnel, unit com- 
maiKlers, other snipers, and the sniper himself. 

The Ic^ is not intended for use during employ- 
ment but upon the completion of a mission. It 
should be kept in the rear area so that it will not 
be lost to the enemy. Analysis of the log will re- 
veal facts that can be of benefit in future operations. 
The log is used to establish: 

a. Identity of personnel, weapons, and organ- 
izations. 

b. Areas of employment. 

c. Methods of employment. 

d. Average range of sightir^s and effective 

fire. 

e. Results of the action taken. 

f. Effects of weather. 

g. Problems and recommendations. 

2. SNIPER LOG INFORMATION 

The sniper log should contain all facts relating 
to the completed mission. An example is outlined 
here: 

a. Name, rank, and service number. 

b. Type rifle and telescope with numbers. 

c. Sniper's organization. 

d. Organization attached to. 

e. Location of employment (coor dilutes). 

f. How employed, 

(1) Size of unit (number). 
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(2) Type {patrol, blockir^, etc.). 

(3) Time, 

g. Communications used. 

h. Sightings. 

(1) Size. 

(2) Activity. 

(3) Location. 

(4) Unit. 

(5) l^me. 

(6) Equipment. 

(7) Range. 

i. Action taken. 

(1) Did not fire {why). 

{2) Did fire, 

{a) Range. 

(b) Number of rounds. 

(c) EjqDosure and movement of target. 

(d) Results (WIA, KIA, recovery, 
confirmation). 

j. Ammunition and casualty report. 

k. Weather conditions. 

l. Rifle and telescope condition, 
m. Remarks, 

(1) Other information. 

(2) Problems encountered. 

{3) Recommendations. 
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WINDAGE CONVERSION TABLE 



APPENDIX F 
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rtlirt. MINUTES In. • INC USB 





LIST OF REFERENCES 



1. JOINT PUBLICATIONS 

JCS Pub 1, Dictionary of United States 
Military Terms for Joint Usage 

2. FLEET MARINE FORCE MANUALS 

FMFM 1-3, Basic Rifle Marksmanship 
FMFM 1-3A, Field Firing Techniques 
FMFM S-4, Marine Rifle Company/Platoon 
FMFM 6-5, Marine Rifle Squad 

3. U.S. NAVY PUBLICATIONS 

Landing Party Manual 

4. U.S. ARMY MANUALS 

FM 21-6, Techniques of Military Instruction 
FM 21-75, Combat Training of the Individual 
Soldier and Patrolling 
FM23-8, U.S. Rifle 7.62mm, M14 
FM 23-12, Technique of Fire of the Rifle 
Squad and Tactical Application 
FM 23-16, Automatic Rifle Marksmanship 
FM 23-31, 40mm Grenade Launcher, M79 
TB 9-1330-200, Grenades, Hand and Rifle 
TM 9-1005-223-12, Operation and Organiza- 
tional Maintenance Manual; 7.62mm Rifle 
M14 and Rifle Bipod M2 
TM 9-1005-223-34, Field Maintenance 
Manual; 7. 62mm Rifle M14 and Rifle 
Bipod M2 

TM 9-1305-200, Small Arms Ammunition 
TM 9-2205, Fundamentals of Small Arms 



TM 9-6920-210-14, Operator, Organiza- 
tional and Field Maintenance Manual* 
Targets, Target Material, and Training 
Course Layout 

TM 11-5855-203-13, Night Vision Sight, 
Individual Weapons Mounted, FIN/PVS-2 
AR 385-63, Regulations for Firir^ Ammuni- 
tion for Training, Target Practice, and 
Combat 

DA Pam 23-2, Hits Count 
TT 23-71-1, Principles of Quick Kill 
USARV Pam 750-5, Preventative Mainte- 
nance 

5. OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Marine Corps Manual (1961) 
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INDEX 



Paragraph Page 
A 



Adjusted aiming point exercise -- App C 246 

Aids, observation 3301 30 

Aiming ai>d sighting 4201 65 

Aiming and zeroing, Starlight 

Scope 3404 44 

Ambush, extended daylight 72 16 2 1 8 

Ammunition- 3201 27 

Angle of target movement 5403b 139 

Area defense, employment 7308 227 

Arm -and-hand signals 6101 181 

Assembly area, characteristics - 7204 193 

Attack 

Built-up areas 7213 2 0 8 

Converging axes 7210d[2) 203 

Fortified areas 7212 206 

Frontal 7206 195 

Mechanized-raotorized 72 12 206 

Same axes 7201d 201 

Average method 5302f 133 

B 

Binoculars 3302 32 

Bivouacs 5803c(3)(b) 171 

Bleeding 5802e[9) 168 

Bracketing method 5302e 133 

Breathing, shooting positions — 4304b(6) 78 

Buck 4403b{2) 90 

Built-up areas 

Attack of 7213 208 

Defense of 7311 230 

C 

Calling the shot 4405 91 



2 56 



Paragraph Page 



Camouflage 5601 I 45 

Field expedients 5604 147 

Movement 5607 152 

Canting 4204 70 

Checks, kneeling position 4304f(2) 84 

Classification of winds -■ — 4602b 96 

Combat outpost 7305 226 

Combination of methods 5302d 132 

Converging axes 72 10d(2) 203 

Covering force 7303 225 



Crossed ankle, sitting position 4304e(3) 81 

D 



Defense 



Built-up areas 


7311 


230 


Fundamentals 


7302 


223 


Mobile 


7313 


233 


Perimeter — - — 


7309 


229 


Reverse slope 


7310 


229 


River line 


73 12 


232 


Defensive operations 


7301 


223 


Destruction 


Equipment — 


5805 


179 


Starlight Scope — 


3407 


54 


Detailed search 


5204c 


121 


Determination of windage 


adjustment 


4602e 


101 


Diseases, precautions 


5802e 


165 


Disguise 


--- 5803c(4) 


172 


Double leads 


— 5403c 


141 



E 



Effects 

Of light 102 

Of wind ^602 96 
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Elements of a good shooting 

position 4303 

Elevation 5304a 

And windage rule - — 4502d 

Employme nt 

Concept of 7101 

Factors affecting 7102 

Starlight Scope — 3405 

Enemy 



74 

135 

92 

185 

186 
49 



Escape 



Field 

Expedient zeroing 
Expedients, camou 
Firing, conduct of 
Trainii^j purpose 
Firing 

Exercises 

Instruction 

Range card method 

Record 

Flag method 

Flares, action under — 

Flinch 

Followthrough — 



Frontal attack 
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G 



General outpost — — 7304 225 

Geographical variations, 

camouflage 5605 150 

H 



Hasty 

Search 5204b 121 

Sling 4302b 72 

Head adjustment, sight and 

aiming 4202b 66 

Helicopter insertion 7217 221 

High crawl 5703d[2) 159 

Holdoff 5402 b 136 

Holding for the 5402c 138 

Holds 5402 136 

Humidity 4604a 102 

I 

indexing target locations 5206 123 

Individual movement 5702 155 

Information, sniper log App D 250 

Initial action 

Evasion 5803c 170 

Sight setting App C 246 

Illumination aid 5203c 119 

Insertion, helicopter 7217 221 

Instruction firing App C 247 

J 

Jerk, affects of 4403b(3) 90 

K 

Key targets 5207b 125 
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Kneeling position 



4304f 



82 



L 



Itog, sniper App D 250 

Leads 5403 138 

Light 

Affects on Starlight Scope — 3405c(l) 50 

Conditions 5303c 134 

Loop sling 4302b(l) 71 

Low crawl 5703d(l) 158 

M 

Maintaining observations 5204d 122 

Maintenance and repair, 

Starlight Scope 3406 52 

Maneuver, forms of 7205 194 

Marksmanship training, 

fundamentals 4102 53 

Mechanical training App A 236 

Mechanized-motorized attack — 7211 204 

Mission, sniper’s 1102 1 

Movement 5703 155 

Camouflage 5607 152 

Of shooters App A 238 

To contact 7203 190 

Mounting the telescope 3104 24 

N 

Nature of position 5202a 114 

Nature of target 5303a 134 

Nature of terrain — 5303b 134 

Night observation aids 5203d 119 

Vision 5203a 115 

Visual aids 5203e 120 
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Observation aids 3301 30 

Capabilities and limitations - 5203 115 

Position 5202 114 

Procedure 5204 120 

Telescope 3302 30 

Observing and adjustii^ fire 5304 134 

Offensive combat 7202 189 

Operations 7201 189 

Open 1^, sitting positions 4304e(l) 81 

Operating precautions, 

Starlight Scope 3402 41 

Operations, types— 7103 187 

Optical equipment, care of 3503 60 

Organization, sniper 1201 3 

Organizational responsibilities — 1205 4 



P 

Patrollir^ 

Penetration 

Personnel selection 

Pit operation 

Platoon, sniper 

Infantry regiment -■ 

Reconnaissance battalion 

Pointing method 

Position 

Nature of ' 

Observation 

Safety 

Positions, preparation 
Pre^ressive training, 

fundamentals 

Prone position 

Checks 

Purpose of field training 
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--- 7215 


213 


— 7208 


199 


1301 


6 


— App A 


237 


— - 1201 


3 


— - 1202 


3 


— 4602c(2) 


98 


— - 5202a 


114 


— - 5202 


114 


— - 5202b 


115 


5606 


152 


— - 4102b 


64 


4304c 


79 


4304d 


79 


5101 


112 





Purpose of indexing target 
locations 5206a 123 

Q 

Qualification course App C 244 

R 



Range card 


- 3304 


40 


Range card method 


- 5302g 


133 


Estimating methods — --- 


‘ 5302 


128 


Estimation — 


- 5303 


134 


Factors affecting 


- 5303 


134 


Firing 


- App A 


236 


Procedures 


- App C 


246 


Record firing 


- App C 


248 


Requirements of individual 






sniper 


- 1302 


6 


Reporting inforn^iation 


- 5503 


142 


Responsibilities, organizational 


- 1205 


4 


Retrc^rade operations 


- 7314 


234 


Rifle and telescope 


‘ 3101 


12 


Maintenance 


- 3502 


56 


Slings, positions 


- 4302 


71 


Sniper, description 


- 3102 


13 


Telescope 


- 3103 


15 


River crossing - 


- 7214 


211 


Rush 


- 5703c 


156 



S 



Safety 


App A 


236 


Position 


- 5202b 


115 


Same axis 


720 Id 


201 


Scale reading 


4502c 


93 


Scope, field training 


5102 


112 


Security 


7306 


226 
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Para^rraph Page 

Sclcctiojj of personnel 1301 g 

Shadow effects, sighting and 

aiming 4202a 66 

Shcx>ling positions 4304 74 

Short-range evasion 5803d 175 

Sight changes 4502c 04 

Sighting aiiid aiming 4201 65 

Signals, arm-and-hand 6101 181 

Sitting positions 4304e 80 

Sling adjustment 4302b 71 

Sources of information 5502 142 

Spot weld, positions 4304b[5) 77 

Spotting scope M49 4602 d 99 

Standing position 4304g 84 

Starlight Scope 3401 41 

Destruction — 3407 54 

Maintenance and repair 3406 52 

Stick camouflage — 5603 146 

Supported positions 4305 86 

Survival 5S02 163 

Syllabus of instruction App B 240 

T 

Tank-infantry operations 7210 200 

Target(s) 

Evidence 5205 123 

Indexing locations 520 6 123 

Ijidicalors 5602 145 

Key 5207b 125 

Selection 5207 124 

Selection, considerations — 5207c 126 

Team, sniper — 1204 3 

Technique of indexing target 

locations 5206b 124 
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